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( BE \ 
PREPARED! 


to check this season’s insect hordes 
when they first appear. Early spray- 
ing keeps damage at a minimum, re- 
tards development of new infesta- 
tions and reduces the necessity for 
frequent mid-season sprayings. 

For over a quarter century gardens 


everywhere have been dependiis 
upon 


Wiksonus 
0,K, PLANT SPRAY 


Safe, effective, easy to use... eco- 
nomical because efficient. Used and 
recommended by officers and mem- 
bers Garden Club of America. 


® 
“iitsens FUNG-0 


Complete liquid fungicide recom- 
mended in the treatment of MIL- 
DEW, BLACK SPOT and other 
common diseases of roses and other 
flowering plants, shrubs and ever- 
greens. Especially valuable in the 
treatment of Nectria Canker on 
Boxwood. 


Literature on Request 























os NEW JERSEY Yo 
Try It 


The best protective cov- 
ering yet discovered for 
TABLES and FLOORS 
at Flower Shows— 


Brownskin 


moistureproof, 
waterproof, very tough 
and flexible. Used and 
highly recommended by 
the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 











Resilient, 


Ask for Samples 
ANGIER CORPORATION 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 








New Dahlias, $10 ea., Dixie Ravenscroft 
S. C., Martha Washington S. New Phlox, 
Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt $1. Hardy Per. 
Mums, Begonia, Cactus, Plumy Bleed- 
ing-heart, Violas, Johnny Jump-Ups, 
25c ea. Giant Pansies 75c doz. Catalog. 


Tristram Coffin Whitaker 
5343 Greene St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 














HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 
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ADIOLUS corms not previously treated for thrips this Winter may be 
immersed for five hours in corrosive sublimate solution prepared by 


dissolving one ounce in seven and one-half gallons of water. This treat- 
ment will kill even the eggs of thrips and also check diseases like dry rot, 
hard rot and scab. ° 

The grass to use between the wide joints of paving stones in walks or 
terraces is New Zealand chewings fescue. This grass will even do well in 
the shade. Sow it now. 
In garden construction work one often needs a level. A garden hose 
| will answer the purpose. Fill the hose with water and hold one end near 
the ground on the high spot and adjust the other end until the water is 
| level in each upturned end of the hose. 

Where the roots of hedges, shrubs and trees are robbing the soil and 
flower border of food and moisture construct a boundary line by digging 


| a trench two feet deep and cutting off the roots. Then, place a barrier of 


old sheet iron against the cut ends of the roots to prevent them from 
growing in the direction of the flower border or vegetable garden. Refill 
the trench again. 

This year cover archways and trellises that are left bare as a result of 
the winterkilling of climbing roses with the morning glory Heavenly Blue 
or other fast growing and attractive annual vines. 

Bird lovers will allow a few plants of chicory to grow on the out- 
skirts of the garden for the goldfinches and will also plant trumpet vines 
for humming birds and will leave forsythias and the ninebark, physo- 


carpus, 


See 


unpruned to give nesting birds shelter. 
that bird houses are repaired and in place. 


Have near at hand a light covering to put over the tops of regal lilies 
and foxtail lilies (eremurus) in the advent of late frosts. 

Woody plants that are more or less herbaceous should be pruned 
severely now if this work has not been done. In this group are the mint- 
shrub or elsholtzia, the purple bush clover, Lespedeza formosa, buddleias, 
Hydrangea arborescens, and the spirea Anthony Waterer. These shrubs 


flower 


on the current season’s wood. 


Evergreens that by nature grow very large may be kept back to an 
appropriate size in a foundation planting by pruning them two or three 
times a season. Excessive growth of arborvites, junipers, cypresses and 
hemlocks may be cut back now. Avoid cutting back beyond one season’s 
growth and shear the plants only when very formal shapes or hedges 
are wanted. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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REQUIREMENTS 


SEEDS-BULBS 
PLANTS-CUTTINGS 


INSECTICIDES ~ FERTILIZERS 
Our Af YEARS EXPERIENCE tz 
@B "I SERVING % WHOLESALE 
HORTICULTURAL INDUSTRY |: 
CAN SERVE YOU ¢o 
OUR MUTUAL 
ADVANTAGE 


Telephones 
BOgardus 4-2 


The Handy Hose Holder 


Controls stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
Can be adjusted or 
moved without 
turning off water. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 





Save time and effort 
Order today 


Price $1.85 


B. C. HAMILTON 
320 Tappan Street Brookline, Mass. 








GRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, INC. 


SHORE ROAD, GREENS FARMS 
CONNECTICUT 


Beautiful, rare and unusual rock and 
alpine plants suitable for climatic 
conditions in all parts of the country. 


Large collections of 
Primulas, Saxifragas and Gentians 


The TRUE form of Rosa Roulettii. 


FREE CATALOGUE on how to have 
continuous bloom in the rock garden. 





Strawberries 


Allen’s 1934 Book of Berries 
is full of dependable infor- 
mation, valuable to every 
Strawberry grower. It fea- 
tures DORSETT and 
FAIRFAX, the new Royal 
MH Quality Berries from the 

~ U.S. Dept. of Agr. Common 
” sense methods and these 
better varieties mean pro- 
fits for you. This Book tells 
how. Write today for free 


The W. F. ALLEN Co. 


324 Market St. Salisbury, Md. 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CoO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 















BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The Flower Show in Chicago 


HICAGO has the unique distinction of putting on the 
only large flower show which is entirely under the man- 
agement of garden clubs. This year’s show, at the Navy Pier, 
was opened with a preview on the evening of Friday, April 6. 
Visitors included foreign dignitaries, state and city officials 
and other prominent persons, who were invited guests and 
who were greeted by officials of the Garden Club of Illinois. 
On Saturday, the show was thrown open to the general 
public and the attendance broke all records. —IThe show had 
been well advertised and more than 50,000 advance tickets 
had been disposed of before the doors were opened. Realizing 
the work being done by the Garden Club of Illinois, many of 
the larger department stores in Chicago, as well as commercial 
horticulturists and private growers, set up exhibits so ar- 
ranged as to make the show one great unit. 

The entrance hall was transformed into a formal garden 
covering 6,000 square feet, with clipped hedges 12 feet high, 
stone benches and a pool 35 feet long, filled with water lilies. 
All the exhibits at this show were on one floor, there being no 
stairs to climb. As one passed down the great pier, the various 
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Bog garden of the Joliet Floral and Garden Club which won The Garden Club of America’s 


gardens unfolded, logically. A terraced garden opened through 
clipped hedges into a rose garden and this garden merged 
naturally into an aquatic garden or perhaps a garden of 
annuals. 

One of the outstanding exhibits was a “Bit of Forest 
Preserve’ built by the Forest Preserve District of Cook 
County. Huge trees had been transplanted and the ground, 
covered with the dead leaves of early Spring, was made lovely 
by tender green shoots of woodland flowers showing through 
the brown undercover. 

Mr. Joy Morton, who owns the Morton Arboretum at 
Lisle, Ill., built an ‘‘Evergreen Retreat,’’ which included a 
planting of arborvite, red-stemmed dogwood, marsh grass 
and other typical vegetation bordering a partially dry stream 
bed, winding across the exhibit, backed by a rocky ledge with 
a picturesque old pine. 

Mrs. Ogden Armour and Mrs. Warren Wright set up 
gorgeous gardens full of blooming plants. The North Shore 
Horticultural Society and the North Shore Branch of the 
National Association of Gardeners contributed much color 
and beauty by large plantings from North Shore estates. A 
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‘A Bit of Forest Preserve’’ set up by the Forest Preserve District of Cook County, Illinois, 
at the flower show in Chicago 


beautiful tulip garden enclosed by high clipped hedges was set 
up by Vaughan’s, and there were many other outstanding 
exhibits in the commercial section. 

The management felt that every flower show should teach 
the principles of horticulture and good design. Accordingly, 
the schedule included several classes to show the uses of small 
plots of ground. Kitchen gardens and tool houses, in conjunc- 
tion with coldframes and hotbeds, were provided to care for 
the practical side of gardening. Tea house gardens, twilight 
gardens and rose gardens had a more esthetic appeal. 

Flower, fruit and vegetable pictures were major exhibits 
this year and the results were most gratifying. Anniversary 
tables demonstrated the settings for a Mother's birthday table, 
an Easter dinner, a silver wedding, a golden wedding and a 
crystal wedding. An innovation in the table section was found 
in buffet service tables, wedding and bridge breakfast tables 
and a cocktail supper table. 

The silver medal of the Garden Club of America was 
awarded to the bog garden of the Joliet Floral and Garden 
Club. The judges recorded the following entry: ‘‘this exhibit 
is outstanding in its fine execution, choice of plant material, 
good use of levels, naturalistic atmosphere and charm. The 
judges do, however, question whether the pussy willows 
would not be further advanced at the season of the rest of the 
material used.’’ The Garden Club of America also gave special 
commendation to the green garden of the Lake Forest Garden 
Club for “‘its fine architectural balance, restraint and dignity.”’ 
There were many trade exhibits, the florists and nurserymen 
having joined hands in helping to make the show the great 
success it proved to be. 


Garden Visits in Pennsylvania 


For several years The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
has co-operated with the Pennsylvania School of Horticulture 
for Women, in Ambler, in holding ‘‘garden days.’’ By this 
co-operative arrangement members were admitted without 
charge to the gardens opened to the School, and in view of the 


loss of revenue to the School from such admissions, the Society 
paid certain definite sums to the School each year. 

It was not possible to continue this co-operative arrange- 
ment in 1934, and, therefore, the Society's members will not 
be admitted upon presentation of membership cards to the 
“‘garden days’’ of the School of Horticulture. However, mem- 
bers may attend by paying the nominal fee of 50 cents for 
admission to one garden or one dollar for each afternoon. A 
complete list of the gardens to be opened may be obtained 
directly from the School of Horticulture, Ambler, Pa., or will 
be furnished by the Society upon receipt of a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society has also arranged 
for the opening of a number of gardens to its members, and to 
these gardens the members will be admitted upon presentation 
of their membership cards. The additional privilege is ex- 
tended to them of taking friends with them. A program of the 
1934 garden visits of the Society may be obtained by applica- 
tion to John C. Wister, Secretary, 1600 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The first afternoon will be Saturday, April 28, 
when three gardens in the vicinity of Wilmington, Del., will 
be visited. 


Long Island Gardens to Be Visited 


Several persons having estates on Long Island will open 
their gardens in June under the auspices of the Wayside Home 
School for Girls in Valley Stream. They will include the 
following: Mrs. W. R. Coe, Oyster Bay, May 1; Mr. Paul D. 
Cravath, Locust Valley, May 8; Mrs. Herbert L. Pratt, Glen 
Cove, May 15; John Scheepers, Inc., Brookville, May 22; 
Mrs. George D. Pratt, Glen Cove, May 29, and Mrs. Henry 
P. Davison, Locust Valley, June 5. 


Westbury Annual Narcissus Show 


Flowers other than daffodils will be used to enhance the 
naturalistic effect of the Fourth Annual Narcissus Show of the 
Westbury Horticultural Society which will be held April 25 
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and 26 at Winthrop Hall, Westbury, L. I. The daffodil ex- 
hibits will have backgrounds of flowering dogwoods and 
cherries and there will also be an exhibit of orchids. Prominent 
commercial exhibitors from New York will have displays. 


National Council Annual Meeting 


Plans have been completed for the next annual meeting of 
the National Council of Garden Club Federations to be held 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., June 5 to 8. Interesting pre-conven- 
tion activities have been arranged. For those coming from the 
East or Southeast, the Grosse Pointe and Ann Arbor Garden 
Clubs have planned garden visiting, luncheon and tea at Ann 
Arbor on Monday, June 4. For those coming from the West 
or Southwest, Mrs. Max Hoffman and Mr. W. Woodbridge 
Dickinson of the Indian Hills Garden Club, St. Joseph, extend 
an invitation to visit their gardens, where a buffet lunch will 
be served, this also on June 4. 

Tuesday morning, June 5, will be given to the executive 
board meeting, and those not members of the board will visit 
the Grand Rapids furniture exhibition rooms. Luncheon will 
be served in private homes, the afternoon devoted to garden 
visiting, and there will be a dinner at the Blythefield Country 
Club. In the evening Mrs. Alden Vose, chairman of lectures 
and lantern slides, will lecture on “Program Material.’’ She 
will be followed by Mr. Ben East on ‘“‘Moving Sand Dunes— 
Parks of Michigan.” 

Wednesday, June 6, the annual meeting will be held from 
9 to 12, followed by luncheon at the Pantlind Hotel. The 
afternoon will be devoted to meetings of the standing com- 
mittees—garden center, junior gardens, conservation and bill- 
boards. From 4:30 to 5:30 Mrs. F. Stuart Foote will lecture 
on ‘The Lure of the Daffodil.” At 6:30, the presidents’ recep- 
tion will be followed by a banquet in the Pantlind ballroom, 
and at 8:30 Mrs. Preston Rice will lecture on ““The Hardy 
Garden.”’ 

Thursday, June 7, the visitors will leave at 8:45 by bus 
to visit the gardens of Mrs. F. Stuart Foote, at Lamont. At 
10, the busses will leave for Muskegon and a tour of the Dunes 
Highway along Lake Michigan. Luncheon will be served at 
Muskegon by the Muskegon Garden Club. At 2:30, the 
busses will leave for Spring Lake to visit the garden of Mrs. 
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C. C. Hopkins, where tea will be served. Dinner will be at 
the Kent Country Club, and at 8:30 the visitors will leave to 
drive back to Pantlind Hotel. 

Mrs. Henry Ford has invited the National Council mem- 
bers to visit her gardens at Dearborn, Mich., on Friday, June 
8. A special train will leave Grand Rapids at 8:45 a.m., ar- 
riving at Dearborn at 11:30, giving time for a tour of Green- 
field Village before luncheon, which will be served at the 
Dearborn Inn. The afternoon will be spent at Mrs. Ford’s 
gardens —a formal rose garden and a rock garden, both 
equally lovely. Mr. Ford has set aside 200 acres at Dearborn 
for an educational project which when completed will show 
the history of all Americana. The museum covers eight and 
one-half acres, and adjoining is the historical village, typically 
colonial. Surrounding the “‘Village Green’’ are the church, 
school, store, town hall, and court house. Also scattered 
through the village are buildings housing the handicraft arts 
as they were practiced before machinery was used. 

The number of delegates to which each state is entitled is 
based upon the number of clubs in its federation. Only the 
delegates may vote, but any member of a federated garden 
club may attend. Husbands and friends who are not members 
may not attend the meetings or the entertainments. There- 
fore, the application blanks of each individual must be signed 
by the president or secretary of her state federation. 


Spring Flower Show in Worcester, Mass. 


The Worcester (Mass.) Horticultural Society occupies a 
unique position. It is one of the few horticultural societies to 
own its own building and to have an endowment sufficient for 
its needs. The horticultural hall in Worcester is a modern and 
very complete structure in which flower shows are held 
throughout the Spring and Summer. 

The Spring show this year had many features, including a 
large, formal garden, set up by Mrs. Homer Gage (Allen 
Jenkins, gardener), and a typical old-fashioned garden ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Edward W. Breed of Clinton, which occupied 
the stage, a rock garden, which won a first prize for Mr. 
Walter H. Cross of Grafton and a woodland display winning 
a prize for Mr. R. H. Allen. An unusual cactus display won a 
first prize for R. H. Parker. 


A general view of Exhibition Hall at the Spring Flower Show in Worcester, Mass. 
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THE JUDGING OF DAFFODILS 


ITH the coming of daffodil exhibitions in various parts 

of the country each Spring there arises a need for quali- 
fied daffodil judges. It is not enough for a judge to say that 
one flower or one vase of flowers looks better than another. 
If daffodil shows are to have any lasting value they must be 
educational, which means that they must make it possible for 
visitors to learn what constitutes daffodils of quality and why 
one kind rates higher than another. The new Rule Book of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society has the following 
scale of points for daffodils: 


SOeGMNOE OF PUCMOD 3. ok eS cee sar 25 
ee oe ea Nb ES Sie tesa Oe ie CRG AS ae 25 
sa icm Pe eet rigs Matec Sie pee ee 20 
Size Suitable to the Variety . «6 cs cccikw ce vsvecs 15 
Balance between Crown and Spread of Perianth.... 15 

100 


It is a question, however, whether this scale of points goes 
far enough. The growing plant itself ought to be seen to pass 
intelligently on any variety. It is only then that a judge can 
determine whether the flowers stand well above the foliage, 
as they should. In the show room, however, it is possible to 
determine if the stem is as long as it should be in relation to 
the size of the flower; the matter of fluting on large trumpet 
kinds is to be considered, too. 

The public likes large-sized flowers but it is a generally 
accepted fact now that over-sized specimens lay themselves 
open to as great a penalty as those which are under-sized. It is 
hoped that some effort will be made at daffodil shows to give 
the public definite information as to why the winning exhibits 
are considered superior to those which receive fewer points. 
And any show which is worth while will present a collection 
of the newer kinds properly labeled. Otherwise, an opportu- 
nity to be of great service will be overlooked. 


MORE NOTES ON PLANT INJURIES 


agp teesgbts have been made that many native trees developed 
frost cracks as a result of the extreme cold of the past Win- 
ter. Such cracks are caused by the uneven contraction of the 
trunks and good-sized trees were split open. The cracks later 
closed so tightly that there was little external evidence of what 
had occurred. The reassuring statement is made by Dr. E. P. 
Felt of Stamford, Conn., that the frost cracks will cause little 
damage aside from the unsightly scars that will follow. 

Much of the injury to trees and shrubs was the result of 
many kinds being grown several hundred miles north of their 
natural habitats. Many boxwood bushes have had their tops 
whitened with the cold and the leaves will, of course, drop off. 
Euonymus japonica nana is without doubt severely killed 
back in those sections where the cold was severe. Plants of 
teucrium were killed down and many kinds of ericas or heaths 
were badly damaged. The tops of English ivy vines have been 
killed back. Many specimens of Carolina hemlocks have had 
their upmost branches browned and the needles have already 
dropped off. 
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The early pruning and removal of the dead and dying parts 
of injured trees and shrubs is considered advisable by Dr. Felt. 
He says that this reduces materially the moisture demands 
upon the roots and results in a more vigorous growth in the 
remaining parts. 


LIBRARY ACCESSIONS IN BOSTON 


The following books have recently been added to the 
library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


The culture of flowers, by H. J. Moore. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1932. 

Daylilies, by A. B. Stout. N.Y., Macmillan, 1934. 

Diary of a plain dirt gardener, by H. R. O’Brien. N.Y., Sears, 1933. 

Diseases of ornamental plants, Bulletin 511, by P. E. Tilford. Wooster, 
Ohio, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 1932. 

Garden by the Avon, by M. Marston. Lond., Methuen, 1933. 

Gardener’s handbook, by L. H. Bailey. N.Y., Macmillan, 1934. 

History of agriculture in the state of New York, by U. P. Hedrick. 
Albany, pub. for the N.Y. State Agricultural Society, 1933. 

Living from the land, by W. B. Duryee. N.Y., McGraw, 1934. 

Manual of the Southeastern flora, by J. K. Small. N.Y., pub. by the 
author, 1933. 

Modern guide to successful gardening, by M. G. Kains. N.Y., Green- 
berg, 1934. 

New gardens for old, by H. S. Ortloff and H. B. Raymore. N.Y., 


Doubleday, 1934. 
Peonies, by F. F. Rockwell. N.Y., Macmillan, 1933. 


Roses of quality, by C. H. Rigg. Lond., Benn, 1933. 

Selected arrangements of moribana and heikwa, by Yamanaka & Co. 
Bost., Yamanaka, 1933. 2 vols. 

Short history of gardens, by H. N. Wethered. Lond., Methuen, 1933. 

A thatched roof, by B. Nichols. N.Y., Doubleday, 1933. 

Trees and shrubs hardy in the British Isles, vol. 3, by W. J. Bean. 
Lond., Murray, 1933. 


VIOLAS TESTED IN NEW JERSEY 


IOLA GRACILIS and its hybrids have not proved much 

of a success in my garden. The true V. gracilis is a sweet 
thing but it simply won't tolerate the conditions that V. 
cornuta and Jersey Gem revel under. Indeed there are very few 
varieties that will. Jersey Jewel is what I term a salamander— 
in fact, I first named it that—but because of its straggly 
growth, and aptitude to sulk at times, it has only recently 
been ‘‘discovered.’’ Some say it is better than its parent. 

Seattle Gem, pale sulphur, though bearing many flowers 
of Gem type, has the habit of Jersey Jewel. W. H. Woodgate, 
although it comes fairly true from seed, is with me a cropper 
—one splash and then nothing but leaves. 

Royal Gem seems resentful of conditions in my garden and 
some of the plants I have bought were obviously not true. 
Purple Glory is a good, large-flowered form with excellent 
habit for a certainty, having Jersey Gem parentage, although, 
I believe, it originated accidentally. White Jersey Gem is 
rather too vigorous and less bloomful to be a true companion 
of its parent; at least it has always proved so in my garden 
and apparently seeding is not in its make-up. 

A viola I like particularly in spite of its more or less bien- 
nial character is V. bosniaca Crimson Beauty. I am not so sure 
that it is uniformly brighter than the ordinary bosniaca but 
it is a happy little plant. 

V. pedata is certainly one of the gems of the family and we 
here are especially favored, for few outside the United States 
can grow it successfully. With me, it is not at all finicky, yet 
it is not a robust subject. 

Long before the viola Rosina was distributed a trade friend 
said it would never be popular, but there are many who enjoy 
its sweetness in the Fall and Spring. It prefers a little shade in 
Summer and top protection in Winter but if it can get its roots 
between rocks, it seems equal to any kind of weather. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


PERIWINKLE IN ROCK GARDENS 


ANY persons plant Vinca minor as a ground cover for 
stony banks and among shrubs. I have found it useful 
also in the rock garden and most effective in flower when the 
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long barren runners are shortened, inducing 
the growth of flowering shoots. Clip the 
runners back hard in early Spring. The plant 
will appear later as a clump, blossoming 
freely in full sun. The lovely shade of blue 
(or of white) among dwarf evergreens gives 
a tidy good-looking result. The V. mayor of 
the South should be used here more freely in 
sheltered places. Propagate by division. 


—Martha Houghton. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


THE PRONUNCIATION 
OF GLADIOLUS 


The question of the proper pronunciation of gladi- 
olus and its plural gladioli still bobs up. How should 
it be answered? 

HEN the botanical and the common 

name of a flower are different, as for 
example Rosa and rose, no confusion exists. 
It happens, however, that gladiolus is both a 
botanical and a common name. The Ameri- 
can Gladiolus Society has officially decided 
that the word “‘gladiolus’’ as a common 
name for the flower it describes shall be pronounced glad-i-o’- 
lus. Accepting this decision, growers are perfectly justified in 
using that pronunciation in common speech. 

Botanically, that is in Latin, the pronunciation still remains 
glad-i'-o-lus and this is the pronunciation to be used in con- 
nection with a specific name as Gladiolus primulinus. One 
may, however, use the common name by saying the primu- 
linus gladiolus, for then the term is Anglicized and is no 
longer botanical. 

The matter of the plural form is not solved so easily. In 
Latin it becomes necessarily glad-i'-o-li, although many are 
following the lines of least resistance and saying glad-i-o’-li. 
Then there is the expedient recommended by the American 
Gladiolus Society which makes the single and plural form 
alike. Some growers who do not find this a happy solution 
use the term gladiola as plural and euphonious, although 
without any proper authority. There the situation stands. 
Glad-i-o’-lus is accepted and proper in common speech, but its 
plural is still open to discussion. 

Of course, one might say gladioluses, but somehow that 
seems to suggest ‘‘galluses’”” and is awkward. Still, it is a com- 
mon practice to say crocuses, although some purists always 
write croci. There are plenty of examples outside of horticul- 
ture, too. One of them is syllabuses. 


CAMPANULA WITH VIOLET BELLS 
AMPANULA SAXIFRAGA is native in the northern 


Caucasus and Russian Armenia, where it is found in steep 
rocky places between 4,000 and 5,000 feet elevation. It is a 
tuft-forming species with narrow leaves, which hug the 
ground. On single stems, from four to six inches long, appear 
magnificent violet bells from one to one and one-half inches 
across. An average two-year-old plant has from six to 12 
flowers open at once and we have had plants with from 20 to 25 
open flowers. The flowering period extends from May to July. 

This campanula’s only requirements are either a chink or 
crevice in the rocks, with some good garden loam and stone 
chips for its roots, or a pocket with some very stony soil, to 
which leaf mold or peat has been added. This allows for per- 
fect drainage. Give it a top dressing of stone chips twice a 
year, especially in the Spring before the foliage appears, taking 
care that the chips are well placed around the crown of the 
plant. These chips will keep the foliage and flowers away 
from the cold ground. 


Boring, Ore. —Fred J. Borsch. 
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COLORADO COLUMBINE 


HE Colorado Columbine, Aquilegia ce- 

rulea, when found in its natural sur- 
roundings of quaking aspen and blue spruce 
trees is a beautiful sight. The long spurs of 
lavender-blue, topped with blossoms of 
bright blue and banked by its fern-like foli- 
age, places it in a class by itself. Growing by 
streams or in shaded groves of shrubs and 
trees, it adds a touch of color to the mountain 
picture. 

The wild columbine transplants easily to 
the home garden, not seeming to be particu- 
lar as to its new home, whether it be in sun 
or shade, provided a good amount of leaf 
mold is incorporated into the soil. Plants, 
with care, will live for a number of years in 
the garden, producing an abundance of 
bloom, naturally much earlier than in their 
native habitat. Care is necessary in saving the 
seed in the home garden where other varieties 
of columbines are grown. 


—Lerah G. McHugh. 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


WHY CHERRIES DO NOT FRUIT 


Dear Sir: We have a number of sweet cherry trees on our grounds that 
flower very heavily and bear fruit sparingly. Would you kindly tell us why 
this is and what can be done to get more fruit? 

HERRY blossoms are sometimes injured by frost after 

they bloom and sometimes the weather is so wet and 

cold at blooming time that the fruit does not set. However, 

if the trees have experienced favorable weather at blooming 

time and have failed to set fruit, it is probably a case of lack 
of cross-pollination. 

Many varieties of sweet cherries will not set fruit with 
their own pollen. In other words, pollen from another variety 
must be brought to the flowers by bees. In order that this 
may be done, a favorable variety for cross-pollination must 
be located in the vicinity. When there is no such tree nearby 
it may be possible to secure cross-pollination by obtaining a 
few branches in full blossom and placing them in pails of 
water, raised somewhat above the ground, near your cherry 
trees. If a hive of bees could be located near the cut branches 
and the trees, it is probable that there would be a better chance 
of cross-pollination. 

Sweet cherry buds have been seriously injured by cold this 
year in many parts of New Jersey so before you go to the 
trouble of obtaining bees it would be well to section the buds 
at this time and see whether or not they are alive or dead. If 
the centers of the buds are brown, the buds are dead. A cross 
section through the center of the bud should be green and 
without any brown. 

—M. A. Blake. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


HOW TO GET HOLLY BERRIES 


Dear Sir: I am planning to set out some holly plants in my garden this 
Spring. Somewhere I have read that both staminate and pistillate trees must 
be had to get the red berries. Is this true? 

HE answer to your question is clearly answered in a little 

booklet called ‘‘Holly’’ published by Earle Dilatush of 
Robbinsville, N. J. Both types of trees are necessary to get 
berries according to the booklet. The bees carry pollen from 
one tree to another thus fertilizing the flowers. The state- 
ment is made that bees will travel as far as two miles, but in 
order to be safe a male tree should be near at hand, preferably 
in the same garden. It is suggested that the ratio be one 
staminate or pollen-bearing tree to ten pistillate or berry- 
bearing trees. 











DAYLILIES JOIN THE GARDEN ARISTOCRATS 


Dr. A. B. Stout tells a fascinating story 
of the Hemerocallis and its rise to fame 


He has taken a garden plebeian in hand and trans- 

formed it into a garden aristocrat. The story of this 
transformation is told in a new book* which contains the first 
comprehensive evaluation of the genus hemerocallis. Much of 
the information given is based on Dr. Stout’s personal obser- 
vations at the New York Botanical Garden, where a large 
collection of daylilies has been assembled, including wild 
plants from Japan, China, Manchuria and Siberia. 

The number of daylily species is much larger than is real- 
ized by the gardener who may be familiar only with the old- 
fashioned kinds which have escaped from cultivation and 
established broad plantations along the roadsides. Truly wild 
and indigenous daylilies evidently exist only in Asia, where 
they are widely distributed, but the two kinds commonly 
known as Hemerocallis fava and H. fulva have been known 
for a great many years, both here and in Europe. 

The daylily has shown itself unusually plastic in the hands 
of hybridizers, who, by using early-flowering and Summer- 
flowering types, have produced kinds giving a succession of 
bloom covering many weeks and making the daylily one of 
the most useful of perennial plants. These new kinds have 
been improved in size and color, but many of them are so 
new that they must be rated as rare plants and not commonly 
known among gardeners. 

Probably the collector rather than the novice will be inter- 
ested in the chapters devoted to daylily species and their ori- 
gin. The collector will revel, too, in the author’s alphabetical 


Di ARLOW B. STOUT is the prophet of the daylily. 





**Daylilies,”” by Dr. A. B. Stout. Published by the Macmillan Company, New York. Price $3.00. 


list of hybrids—a surprisingly long list, including many scores 
of named varieties. The professional grower will also profit 
by a chapter on propagation and breeding—a chapter based, 
of course, upon the author’s personal experience. 

The amateur will be more concerned with Dr. Stout's dis- 
cussion of daylily habits and the culture and care of the plants. 
One group is strictly day blooming. Another is night bloom- 
ing. A third group has flowers which may be open for a 
period of more than 24 hours. Presumably the species in the 
first group have been the most widely known, because the 
name hemerocallis, bestowed by Linnzus, means in Greek 
“beautiful for a day.” 

The night-blooming daylilies include a few well known 
varieties, among them H. citrina which blooms in July and 
August. The flowers of this daylily are either entirely closed 
or only partially open during the hours of strongest daylight. 
Such varieties as Citronella, Calypso, Gold Standard and Gold 
Imperial open in the evening but tend to extend their flowers 
most widely during the hours of darkness. They may be 
partly opened on cool, dull, cloudy days, but are certain to 
have closed flowers in the middle of days which are bright 
and warm. 

The author finds that the flowers of the lemon daylily, 
long known in gardens, are more lasting than those of other 
daylilies. Not infrequently they open before daylight and 
continue fresh until some time the following night. Thun- 
berg’s daylily is normally opened in the evening but the 
flowers may last throughout the next day, although wilting 
in hot weather. 

Obviously, the best of the daylilies for the average garden 
are those which are consistent day bloomers, regardless of 
weather. Among the good kinds which Dr. Stout places in 
this category are Tangerine, Apricot, Gold Dust, Sovereign, 

Aureole, Winsome, Sirius, Sir Michael Foster, 








Shirley, Radiant, Ophir, Mikado and Vesta. 

When the wise amateur is buying daylilies he 
will choose such varieties as will insure an ex- 
tended season. Dr. Stout’s book makes this easy, as 
it lists enough kinds to guarantee blooms from 
June, and in some seasons from May, until Sep- 
tember. A few selections give the following for 
early blooming: H. middendorfi, H. dumortieri, 
Orangeman, Gold Dust, Apricot, Tangerine and 
Estmere. 

These are followed closely by Ajax, Winsome, 
Aureole, Queen of May, Vesta and Golden Dream, 
some of which merge quickly into blooming dates 
of H. thunbergi, H. fulva, Mikado, Parthenope, 
Luteola, Shirley, Royal, Margaret Perry, Gay Day, 
Lemon Queen and Gypsy. 

The four last named carry into August, when 








H. citrina is also in bloom, with the single species 

















H. multiflora to wind up the season in September. 

Dr. Stout rates daylilies among the most valu- 
able of herbaceous perennials, because the green 
foliage comes early and forms a substantial mound, 
remaining attractive throughout the growing sea- 
son. Young plants may not flower very freely, but 
when once established they will produce great 
quantities of blooms. 

It seems that the flowers of daylilies are widely 
used as food in the Orient. The Chinese in particu- 
lar regard them as a delicacy. Packages of dried 
flowers are sold in Chinese food shops even in 
America under such names as gum-tsoy and gum- 








Plate 36. Habits of growth. 
Middendor fi 


(1) H. Dumortierti; (2) H. citrina; (3) H. 


jum. The flowers are used in soup, in meat dishes 
and with noodles. Cooks who wish to experiment 
with daylilies as ingredients of new dishes will find 
further information in Dr. Stout’s book. 
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, RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 





bres biggest crowds at the recent flower shows, I found, 
were around the wild gardens. There is something about 
a bit of nature, brought into a show, which makes a powerful 
appeal. Tears came to the eyes of men and women as they 
stood in front of the Kottmiller exhibit in New York. Plainly, 
wild flowers growing in the wooded depths brought back 
memories of many a yesteryear. 

It was the same in Boston. The bird sanctuary of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society did not cease to be a center 
of interest as long as the show lasted. The awakening of 
Spring was vividly depicted in an old pasture, where an 
ancient pine and a rail fence met a marsh and pool. The grass 
was turning green around the edge of the water, skunk cab- 
bage appeared here and there, and marsh marigolds lent color 
to the picture. 

Birds were perfectly at home in this setting. A bluebird on 
the fence seemed just ready to sound its Spring note. A bittern 
waded happily in the pool, while a red-winged blackbird 
swayed on a cat-tail stalk and a ruffled grouse, barely visible 
in the leaves by the fence, added a realistic touch. Mr. Charles 
P. Gorely, Jr., of Wellesley Hills, who designed this exhibit, 
must have a remarkable understanding of the protective color- 
ing given to birds. There were 40 different birds in the ex- 
hibit but a long time was required to distinguish them one by 
one. It was not surprising that this exhibit won a gold medal. 
As a matter of fact, it scored higher than almost any other 
exhibit in the show. 


HAVE been interested in the tiniest of all roses, Rosa 
rouleti, from the time that I first found it listed in a rock 
garden catalogue as coming from Roumania. After consider- 
able research, I discovered that it actually was introduced in 
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Switzerland by Henry Correvon. Various statements have 
been made about it, one being that it was found on the Jura 
at 9,000 or 10,000 feet, whereas actually the Jura hardly 
exceeds 5,000 feet. I believe it has been suggested, too, that 
this rose was grown in Switzerland in window boxes, but 
Correvon has written me that R. rouleti was kept by the same 
family merely in a garden pot and not a very large one either. 

There have been so many misstatements about the intro- 
duction of R. rouleti that I am glad to print the story of its 
introduction as it has been supplied me by Correvon of 
Geneva: 

Rosa rouleti was found on a window in the little village Mauborget at 
3,000 feet above sea level. The plant is said to have been kept in the same 
pot for more than a century, so that having a meager soil it could never in- 
crease its branches. It is the very system of Japanese people for making dwarf 
trees. 

R. rouleti flowers abundantly from Spring to Winter. It has been, as I 
suppose, imported there by some gardener or servant of our botanist de 
Candolle who had a summer seat at the foot of the Jura, below Mauborget, 
150 years ago. In his ‘‘Prodromus’’ (Vol. 11, page 600) de Candolle speaks 
of a R. indica var. humilis which seems to be my plant; of course, by want 
of nourishment it became minutissima and keeps its character as long as it has 
not a rich soil. But give it manure or simply good earth and it will extend 
in height and dimensions. The value of this rose is that it perpetually flowers 
and succeeds in the poorest soils. On a window it must be kept in pots and 
in meager soils. 

The use of R. rouleti as a pot plant in Switzerland 
prompted me to have a friend try a plant indoors during this 
last Winter. The plant went into a south window last Fall 
and has been there ever since. It did not flower during the 
darkest months but late in February the first pink bloom of 
Spring appeared. The plant is now healthy and is covered 
with fresh tiny leaves. On cold nights it was taken away from 
the window. It has always had plenty of water and a little 
plant food occasionally. Of course conclusions cannot be 





A Bird Sanctuary set up by the Massachusetts Audubon Society was one of the outstanding 
exhibits at the Spring Flower Show in Boston 
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drawn from a single experiment and yet it is reasonable to 
believe that R. rouleti may serve as a house plant, and that it 
may also be used in window boxes during the Summer 
months. 


RYER since the seed catalogues of last Spring announced 
that seed of Lewisia howelli was available I have been 
curious to know what results may be expected by amateurs. 
Some time ago I received information that is timely now, 
from my friend the internationally known plant collector, 
Carl Purdy of Ukiah, Calif. He was surprised to learn that 
seeds of the lewisia could be offered for sale. However, in his 
travels throughout Oregon and Washington he learned facts 
which may help others in their attempts to get plants from 
seed. 

He quotes Mr. William Borsch, Maplewood, Ore., as 
saying: 

Growing lewisias from seeds depends very much upon whether or not the 
seed is well ripened before picking. It will germinate without heat or frost in 
six weeks. We usually set the flats outside so that they freeze unless we sow the 
seed very early. If seed is not well ripened the germination will be very irregu- 
lar and slow. In the seed flats use a very porous soil. While not difficult they 
are hardly seeds for the beginner. 
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Care must be taken in watering both the seeds and seedlings for with the 
tiny seedlings especially, damping off is to be guarded against. Plants from 
seeds make a better root system than collected plants and some of them will 
flower in the first year. 


I MAY not have seen Trollius ledebouri Golden Queen at 
its best, but the note in the January 1 issue of Horticulture 
on this beautiful subject, stated the flowers are extremely 
double. The various illustrations I have seen, and my own 
plants during the past two years, have shown that the flowers 
are less double than the select forms of T. europeus, the most 
striking feature being the mass of golden stamens. This vari- 
ety is especially valuable because it is so much more lasting 
than T°. europeus. 

The seed certainly germinates much more readily but like 
all the trolliuses, it takes its time to flower and not until after 
the first blooming season, is it at its best. Incidentally, Golden 
Queen is much superior to the original T. ledebouri, first 
brought from Siberia in 1827. Obviously, plant breeders have 
been slower to realize the possibilities of TJ. ledebouri than 
those of T. europeus, named sorts of which have been in 
existence for many years. 


FITTING GLADIOLI INTO THE GARDEN 


rows down the cutting flower garden? No, let us release 

at least a part of them to romp blithely through the bor- 
der, or to nestle into half-shaded nooks among the shrubbery. 
Let us fit the gladiolus into the garden picture. 

No flower lends itself better to landscape planting than the 
gladiolus. Its large, showy spikes run the gamut of colors. 
Not even the rose can boast a greater variety of lovely shades. 
For this reason, it is easy to combine gladioli successfully in 
plantings with other flowers. 

Have you ever seen a semi-circle of that magnificent white 
“glad,’’ Mrs. F. C. Hornberger, planted about the foot of a 
fine conifer, the graceful branches of which sweep the ground? 
If you have not, try this combination. The great white spikes 
will contrast strikingly with the dark green of the foliage. 
Another striking planting is a combination of delphiniums 
and gladioli. Betty Nuthall, for example, is at its best when 
its tall spikes of giant orange flowers keep friendly company 
with stately blue shafts of delphiniums. 

Gladioli can also be planted successfully in combination 
with many annuals. A striking effect for the shrubbery border 
can be produced by alternating gladioli and petunias. Veilchen- 
blau’s deep violet-blue harmonizes beautifully with the lovely 


Gow gladioli be forever condemned to march in serried 


new pink shades now available in petunias. Other Summer- 
blooming annuals which combine effectively with the gladi- 
olus are larkspur, lupine, phlox, early cosmos and scabiosa. 

When gladioli are planted among perennials, it is necessary 
to water liberally, as the soil is soon pumped dry of moisture. 
In planting gladiolus with annuals, a somewhat different pro- 
cedure is followed. The soil to be planted is spaded and fined. 
Well-rotted manure or its equivalent is mixed with the earth. 
The gladiolus bulbs may then be planted as in the cutting 
garden, except that the spacing is further apart and the ar- 
rangement irregular. Annual seeds may be sown between the 
groups of corms or plants. Or started plants may be set in. 

As to varieties, one cannot do better than follow the choice 
of the members of the American Gladiolus Society as indicated 
by ballot. Here are the 15 which stood at the top of a list of 
1,200 varieties: 

W. H. Phipps, salmon pink; Minuet, lavender; Mrs. Leon Douglas, sal- 
mon pink; Dr. F. E. Bennet, scarlet; Pfitzer’s Triumph, salmon orange; 
Marmora, lavender-grey; Golden Dream, rich golden yellow; Purple Glory, 
velvety maroon red, beautifully ruffled; Betty Nuthall, orange-pink; Giant 
Nymph, light pink; Veilchenblau, deep violet blue; Mrs. F. C. Peters, rose 
lilac; Mrs. P. W. Sisson, pure cameo pink, ruffled; Emile Aubrun, rich rose 
pink; Gloriana, pure salmon. 


—Cary Rowland. 


New York, N. Y. 





Gladioli used as a border along a walk 














SUNDEWS FOR THE WINDOW GARDEN 


They require little attention and have no insect pests 
but must be grown in terrariums or Wardian cases 


HE exhibit of Sundews made by The New York Botani- 

cal Garden at the recent International Flower Show held 

in New York attracted much attention, although it must 

be confessed that certain newspaper reporters showed a some- 

what rudimentary knowledge of the feeding habits of these 

insectivorous plants, one going so far as to seriously state that it 
was the practice to feed them on roast beef! 

Experience with these plants at the show and under green- 
house conditions suggests that they would make satisfactory 
subjects for cultivating in window gardens or sun rooms if 
afforded the protection of a wardian case. Certainly they pos- 
sess definite advantages over the more commonly grown house 

plants because they are not troubled with insect pests, and the 
- pans in which they are grown are kept standing in a deep 
saucer of water, making it possible to leave them for a period 
of several days without attention. 

Botanically the Sundews are droseras, the common name 
referring to the dew-like appearance of the droplets of viscous 
fluid tipping each of the glandular hairs which thickly cover 
the leaves. Unwary insects coming into contact with this 
sticky excretion are trapped, the hairs slowly curve inward 
toward the prey while at the same time the naturally neutral 
fluid becomes acid and assists in digesting the insect tissues, 
the dissolved portions supplying in part the nitrogen require- 
ments of the plant. 

Droseras are found in most parts of the world, Australia 
being their chief center of distribution. The species shown in 
The New York Botanical Garden exhibit included our native 
Drosera filiformis with long and slender leaves, a species which 
is naturally dormant during the Winter months; D. spathu- 
lata which occurs from Japan to Australia and New Zealand, 
and D. capensis which as its specific name implies is a native 
of South Africa. The last-named species was in bloom and 
over a lengthy period had been producing its attractive bright- 
pink flowers. 

Droseras are readily raised from seed which should be sown 
on the surface of a pan filled with a mixture of peat-moss, 





The curious Drosera capensis produces pink flowers over a long season 





Drosera spathulata is one of the most interesting members 
of a remarkable family 


sphagnum and sand. The pan must be kept standing in a 
saucer of water and covered with a piece of glass until germi- 
nation takes place. The seed is fine and does not require 
covering with any soil mixture. When large enough to trans- 
plant, prick off the seedlings into other pans filled with a 
similar mixture allowing two or three inches between the indi- 
viduals. Root-cuttings also afford a ready means of increase 
and short pieces of root planted in the mixture advised for 
seedlings and kept warm and moist soon give rise to new 
plants. 

At all times droseras require full exposure to sunlight and 
a rather humid atmosphere, but ventilation must be supplied 
and the greenhouse or wardian case in which they are grown 
should not be kept too “‘close.’’ Overhead watering should not 
be practiced but care must be taken that the saucers in which 
the pans stand are kept filled with water for the droseras are 
essentially bog-plants and few will withstand drought. At- 
tempts to “‘feed’’ the plants with meat results in the death of 
the leaf on which the meat is placed and if persisted in even- 
tually the whole plant dies. 

In addition to the species already named, the droseras 
binata, intermedia, peltata, rotundifolia and tracyi are some- 
times grown. 

—T. H. Everett. 
New York Botanical Garden. 


A NEW GARDEN NOTEBOOK 


*“The Practical Garden Notebook,’’ by Ellen Browder Bean. Published by 
the author, 5748 Harper Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Price $2.50; Gift 
Edition $5.00. 

T is inevitable that most home gardeners will eventually 

keep a garden notebook. The form it takes will vary with 
the individual and yet a new one, ““The Practical Garden 
Notebook,”’ will bear consideration by beginners, advanced 
gardeners and students. It is a loose-leaf type with stiff covers 
bound in cloth. A page of titles is followed by heavy, yellow- 
card pages bearing headings and tabs. In all, there are 20 
title pages. These are followed by 25 plant record pages which 
carry a most complete outline of all the plant characteristics. 
There are 25 blank pages, an envelope for clippings and a 
transparent celluloid envelope to protect notebook pages from 
water and dirt. 
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If you want to. know what will 
make your: plants grow, climb down 


into the soil — 


There you would find how all-im- 
portant moisture is to plant growth. 
Half a ton of water is required to 
make each pound of plant solids. 
Every bit of food must be dissolved 
into a thin solution and this dis- 
solved food held right near so the 
feeder roots can use it as needed. 


If Peat Moss had been used you 
would see how perfectly this spongy 
humus holds the necessary mois- 
ture; how it encourages the growth 
and energy of bacteria, which, in 
turn, change much natural mineral 
resources into food to make exactly 
the combination of nitrates cal- 
cium and whatever else each plant 
requires. 


And German Peat Moss is the only 
source from which may be obtained 
constantly uniform, dependable 
supplies of humus to make the soil 
function as it should. 


Ask any dealer who sells peat moss bear- 
ing this ‘‘PIO” inspection seal. But do not 
accept some unknewn or inferior substi- 
tute. The PIO “seal” mark is the guaran- 
tee of the better dealers. Bales are so 
marked for your protection, so that you 
may distinguish the grade “A” quality 
from cheaper imitations. 


PEAT IMPORT CORP. 
New York 


PEAT MOSS 














The NEW Moss Peat 


fibre its almost liquid humus. 
Best for lawns . 


your dealer or direct. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 
165-K JOHN STREET 
177 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone JOhn 4-0337 
GPM Peat Moss $4 per bale 
DRICONURE $3 per 3¥ bushel bag 


ATKINS & OURBROW Ine. 
16S John St, New York 








The only type of peat moss that does 
not have to be broken up. Sorbex is so 
finely pulverized; so perfectly free of 


. easiest to handle 
for all around use. 10 bushel bag $3 from 


NEW YORE, N. Y. 
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LOSSES IN PLANTING STOCKS 


URSERY stocks are packed so as to reach the customer in 
good condition, and as soon as the box or bundle is 
delivered it should be opened. Packed snugly together as they 
are, plants often overheat. Delay of a day or two may cause 
severe injury from this cause. This is particularly true of roses 
and strawberries. If because of delay in transit or for other 
reasons, the stock is shriveled, it may be restored to freshness 
by soaking in water for several hours or overnight before plant- 
ing, or by burying both roots and tops for a short time. 

If the stock can be planted at once, so much the better, but 
if it cannot, it can be held in good condition by “‘heeling in,” 
that is, by digging a shallow trench in some sheltered spot, 
setting the plants at an angle, and covering the roots with soil. 
A common method is to throw the dirt on the far side when 
digging the trench. The stock is placed slantwise in the trench, 
with the tops against the shoulder of fresh dirt. Then the 
roots are covered by digging a second trench parallel to the 
first, this time throwing the dirt ahead onto the roots. The 
plants may be left in this condition for weeks until the ground 
is ready to receive them. In fact, some fruit growers secure 
stock in the Fall of the year, especially such early starting 
stock as cherry trees, heel it in carefully, and so have it ready 
just when they need it for Spring planting. 

During the planting operation, undue exposure of the 
stock should be avoided. A piece of burlap or a shovelful of 
earth thrown over the roots will help materially in reducing 
losses from this cause. 


SETTING OUT TREES AND SHRUBS 


NE usually assumes that practically every kind of plant 
can be set out in the Spring and this is true, but certain 

trees and shrubs must be planted only in the Spring for satis- 
factory results. When making plans for the improvement of 


isos —1 

s a the home grounds this fact should be kept in mind, most trees 

Fe rt Re w | with thin or smooth bark ought to be transplanted in the 

LJ es & a L ra Spring. In this class are the beech, birch, various dogwoods, 
= % | elms, linden, and red and sugar maples. 

—\! Magnolias have tender roots that peel easily. The plants 


should, therefore, be dug very carefully and with a ball of 
soil around the roots covered with burlap. Magnolias need 
late Spring planting and in fact can be set out in full flower, 
but lilacs should be put in the ground just as soon as the frost 
is out. Rhododendrons should be moved before any growth 
starts. 

Many other shrubs prefer Spring planting as, for instance, 
azaleas, spice bush, butterfly bush, sweet shrub, mountain 
laurel, sumacs, Japanese snowball, hawthorn, and shrub 
althea (hibiscus). 


FARM AND GARDEN ASSOCIATION 


Bese annual meeting of the Woman’s National Farm and 
Garden Association is to be held at the Dodge Hotel in 
Washington, D. C., on May 1, 2 and 3, opening at 9 a.m. 
on the first day. One of the important events will be an inter- 
national relations dinner to be attended by honorary members 
and diplomatic guests. This dinner will be held at 7:30 p.m. 
Wednesday, May 2. The last day will be devoted to the tour- 
ing of Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia. Several impor- 
tant amendments to the by-laws are to be voted upon at this 
meeting. 











Erodium Chamaedryoides Roseum 
The 8 months blooming alpine. Silene 
Wherryi, rare. A fine collection of 
Sempervivums and Sedums. Send 
for descriptive list. 


W. J. ENGLE & SON 
Box 486, RB. B. No. 8, DAYTON, OHIO 


PHLOX—RUTH MAY 


This new variety, introduced by us, attracted 
much attention at our nursery last season, 
Very pale pink with dark eye. Very vigor- 
ous growth, healthy foliage, and noticeably 
large trusses of bloom. Blooms later than 
most varieties. Order early to plant in April, 
Strong plants, $1 for 3; $1.50 for 5 
(Add parcel post) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 
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MORE PLANTS TO BE AVOIDED 


was a pleasure to see a word of warning in the March 1 
issue of Horticulture about plants that may become pests, 
but the list does not include some of the worst offenders. 
Argemone is ‘‘pretty in or out of bloom’’ as the catalogues 
say, but an abomination to handle when it is dry, for the fine 
prickles stick into the skin and are difficult to extract. 

Celastrus scandens nearly always gets out of bounds and 
becomes troublesome unless it is given a large corner to itself. 
It is not usually long-lived, however, being very subject to 
heavy scale infestation and I have known large natural colo- 
nies killed off within a year from this cause. 

Lysimachia clethroides is often recommended for the hardy 
border, but it never should be planted there. If one has ample 
space to let it run riot along a stream, well and good. It is 
effective there and will kill off other weedy plants, but in a 
border it is simply a nuisance. Its underground stems extend 
to astonishing distances and the plant appears everywhere in 
the bed. 

But of all pestiferous plants to get established on one’s 
place, the worst is probably Lonicera halliana. To any one 
who has wrestled with it, it is amazing to see it listed, with 
never a word of warning, as a ‘‘most desirable vine,’’ “‘fine 
ground cover,” ‘‘beautiful and fragrant.’’ Some 50 years ago 
there was quite a fad in Philadelphia suburbs for planting 
Hall’s honeysuckle on the posts of lawn, garden and field 
fences. Many lived to repent of it. From the posts it spreads 
into grass, making an ever-increasing mat of tough, wiry 
stems rooting at every point of contact with the ground and 
killing all other vegetation. It climbs into trees in its path, 
smothering them. 

Such a colony cannot be plowed out with an ordinary two- 
horse plow, for the stems simply pile up on the plowshare 
until further progress is impossible. It can be grubbed out— 
if one can afford the expense and will see that all pieces of the 
plant are safely removed, thoroughly dried and burned. Stock 
will not eat it. If it has any enemies I do not know them. 
Even the Japanese beetle has little use for it. As a ground 
cover it does not bloom. But on posts and trees it blooms 
freely and its fruits are eaten by birds and so the plants spread 
constantly. It does not like deep shade but is particularly 
fond of margins of woods, where on one side it can extend 
into the field and on the other climb the trees. 

In a young plantation this vine is deadly. It climbs by 
twining its stems around the support, then constricting and 
finally strangling its host. I have seen a three-inch lirioden- 
dron with a spiral groove one-half inch deep made in less 
than two Summers. 

—Amelia S. Calvert. 
Cheyney, Pa. 


PRUNING THE CLIMBING ROSES 


HERE are in general two types of climbing roses and they 

require different treatment. The rambler type, with many 
flowers borne in clusters, includes such varieties as Dorothy 
Perkins, Excelsior, Hiawatha, and The Beacon. The approved 
pruning method of these roses is the cutting down to the 
ground of the oldest canes, which may be identified by their 
twiggy growth, after the plants are through flowering. If this 
was not done last season, prune now. 

Climbing roses which have large blooms borne with only 
one or a few to a stem, should have all the slender, short 
laterals cut back nearly to the older canes. Any old wood that 
no longer shows signs of producing vigorous growth should 
be cut back to young wood or to the ground. 

However, in sections of the country where the Winter was 
unusually severe the plants may have to be treated severely. In 
many cases practically all of the tops will have to be cut down 
to the point on the stem where strong buds are showing. 
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Time Tested Plants 
for Trying Winters 


The past Winter has been a severe testing period 
for hardiness of plants. Many sorts which had suc- 
cessfully survived ordinary Winters succumbed to 
the rigors of this unusual season. 


Bay State Nurseries’ plants however survived 
remarkably well; our varieties are time-tested. In 
our forty years, our plants have been subjected to 
similar and even worse conditions. Weak sorts we 


have eliminated. 


Our wide list of varieties (the broadest in the 
country) offers you the greatest freedom of choice 
of varieties of time-tested plants to meet your 


conditions. 


A current list of our offerings is yours for the 


asking. 


‘BAY STATE SXURSERIES 


Incorporated 


NortH ABINGTON, Mass. and FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 

















Bargains and Rarities 


Young Aristocrats 


Rare varieties (all grafted) in 
young sizes for economy. All with 
Ball and Burlap. See catalogue 
for dozens of other new and 
scarce kinds. 

KOSTER BLUE SPRUCE 

Well known pyramidal tree; steel- 
blue needles. Each 
2-year grafts, 8 to 10 inches $1.00 

8-year grafts, 10 to 15 inches 1.60 


BLOODLEAF JAPAN MAPLE 
Gorgeous color. Fine dwarf specimen. 


12 to 15 inches, 2 yr. grafts ... 1.00 
ff LO” aera 1.50 
Be UP er ES occ cescccsces 2.50 


RED-FLOWERING DOGWOOD 
Beautiful sight in spring. 
18 to 24 inches, 2 yr. grafts .. 1.00 
8 to 4 feet, 3 yr. grafts ....... 1.30 


PURPLE BEECH 
Rich red purple or copper leaves. 
12 to 18 inches, 2 yr. grafts .. 1.00 


Deciduous Trees 
White Flowering Dogwood (100) (1000) 
18 to 24 in. $6.00 $45.00 
Black Walnut 12 to 18in. 4.50 25.00 
Black Locust 12to18in. 2.00 12.50 
Sugar Maple 18to24in. 4.00 25.00 


Tulip Tree 12to18in. 2.50 17.00 
Oak 
Scarlet 12 to15in. 6.50 48.00 
Pin 12to18in. 6.00 60.00 
White 12to18in. 5.00 40.00 
Red 12 to18in. 6.00 40.00 
Hicko 


ry 
Shagbark 12to18in. 8.00 70.00 
Shellbark 12to18in. 8.00 70.00 


Evergreen Trees 
xx means twice transplanted 


PINES (100) (1000) 
Bed 24 to 36 in. xx $15.00 $100.00 
Austrian 12to18in.xx 10.00 80.00 


Scotch 24to36in.xx 15.00 90.00 
Mugho 8tol10in.xx 14.00 120.00 


Colorado 9to12in.xx 12.00 90.00 
White 12to18in.xx 6.00 29.00 
Norway 12to18in.xx 6.00 29.00 


Concolor 12to15in.xx 24.00 180.00 
Balsam 12t018in.xx 3.50 $0.00 
Douglas 12tol5in.xx 16.00 140.00 
Nikko 15 to18in.xx 20.00 180.00 
Veitch’s 12tol5in.xx 12.00 100.00 


HEMLOCK 
Canadian 15 to 18in.xx 30.00 270.00 


ARBORVITAE 
American 12tol5in.xx 10.00 80.00 
Pyramidall2 to 18 in. xx 20.00 180.00 


Special Car-Lot Offer 


One thousand in a car 


Red Pine, Norway Spruce, or mixed; 
bushy; 3 to 4 ft., B.& B., $300 per 1000 














A Short Guide to Trees and Shrubs 


There’s no other catalogue like our 19384 
edition. Thirty-two large pages. Rare native 
and exotic trees and shrubs in small and 
large sizes. Unusual Azaleas and Rhodo- 
dendrons. Sizty-siz Oolored Pictures and 
many more illustrations of landscapes and 
specimen trees. Get this catalogue before 
you order trees or shrubs this year. Write 
today for a copy (mailed free if you men- 
tion Horticulture). 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Fifty Church Street, New York City 


Established 1878 


Member A. A. N. 
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At Last, a 
Dirt-Proof Washable 
GARDEN GLOVE 


that is ALL-LEATHER and 


DURABLE, yet SOFT-AS- 
KID and EASY TO WEAR 


Eezy Wear Gloves—featured at the Chicago 
Century of Progress—give you everything 
you've been looking for in a garden glove: 
all-leather protection from dirt, scratches, 
stains, infections, yet permit almost BARE- 
HAND FREEDOM. Their amazing softness 
and pliability is the result of a special process- 
ing of selected lamb skins. Economical, too 
—outwear six pairs of ordinary fabric gloves, 
are washable, and can be used the year ‘round 
for housework, gardening, furnace, etc. 


Sold in leading department stores (House- 
wares, Notions), central hardware and seed 
stores. Clip this ad to remind you next time 
you shop. Ask for EEZY WEAR. If dealer 
can't supply, send 75c for pair, postpaid. 
Money back guarantee. Women’s sizes: Small, 
Medium, Large; Men's: Medium, Large. 


E€zy Wear 


GARDEN GLOVES 


Made only by THE NATIONAL GLOVE CO., 
Dept. H-1, Columbus, Ohio—also makers of Kreme- 
Skin Beauty-Utility Gloves for women at $1 a pair. 





BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS 
Heathers, Cotoneasters, Hollies 
Write for Catalogue 


LE-MAC NURSERIES 


HAMPTON VIRGINIA 


Alpine Garden Seeds 


5c per packet 
and 
Rare Seeds of the Pacific Northwest 
List Gladly Mailed 
JOHN ABERCROMBIE, F.R.H.S. 


821 WEST PENDER ST., VANCOUVER, CANADA 














Please Bear Us in Mind 


When you want some extra choice Ever- 
greens, Trees and Plants at reasonable 
prices. 

Quality and Service guaranteed 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 


HORTICULTURE 








A few:interesting PLANTS not 
to be;found in every list 


Tlex opaca, 2-3 ft. bushy ..... $3.00 each | Chrysanthemum Mawi .35 each $3.50 doz. 
Hamamelis mollis ...$1.00to 2.00 “ Meconopsis betonicifolia 
Tripterygium Regelii ..$1.00- 1.50 “ Baileyi ......... -50 each 5.00 “ 


Tigridias, big bulbs, 3 colors. 1.50 “ 
Ismene calathina, extralarge. 2.50 “ 


Neillia sinensis, 18-24in..... 1.00 “ 
Cornus Kousa Chinensis, 3-4 ft.2.50 “ 


Jasminum nudiflorum .. .75to 1.50 “ | Zephyranthus rosea ........ ee 
Rosa Rouletti ............. 1.00 “ | Zephyranthus alba ......... 75 “ 
Be BEE pec ccs ccccens 1.00 “ Earlham hybrid Mont- 

Aconitum anthora (yellow) . ; oi bretias, 8 vars. ... $1.00- 2.00 “ 
Viola Maggie Mott .. .50 each 5.00 doz. | Galtonia candicans, 

Viola Moonlight .... .30 “ 3.00 “ mammoth size $1.25 doz. 10.00 100 


= dipterocarpum 
albu 


Lilium Philippinense 
-50 each Formosanum, strong $3.00- 5.00 doz. 


insane other interesting plants in our catalogue free for the asking 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


FRONT and FEDERAL STREETS WEYMOUTH, MASS. 























WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 





At Lissadell you will find 


Hardy Alpine and 
Herbaceous Plants 


growing in quantity for seed. Visitors are 
welcome, but if you cannot come write for 
catalogues. 


Manager, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 


CHRISTMAS ROSE 
HELLEBORUS NIGER 


For sentiment, as well as for the beauty of 
the unique flowers, most gardeners like to 
have one of these rare, old-fashioned plants 
in their garden. Plant one now to bloom 
next season. 

Strong field-grown plants 

85c each (add postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 








RELIABLE VEGETABLE VARIETIES 


OMMENTS on the new varieties of vegetables by Paul 
Work in a Cornell University bulletin are of value to 
the home gardener in spite of the fact they were written pri- 
marily for commercial growers. Among varieties of snap 
green-podded beans, Bountiful is considered a good selection, 
but Tendergreen is gaining in favor. Another standard vari- 
ety is Giant Stringless Green Pod. Sure Crop is a better wax 
bean than Davis Stringless Wax. 

The Italian Green Sprouting broccoli is a reliable variety 
and an excellent vegetable for the home garden. 

For an early cabbage, selection may be made between Early 
Copenhagen or Golden Acre; for mid-season, Glory or late 
strains of Copenhagen; for a late variety, Danish Ballhead; 
and for red kinds, Red Danish or Red Rock. 

The Red Cored Chantenay carrot is replacing Chantenay. 
The interior is solid orange color without the lemon coloring 
in the core. Nantes, an old stump-rooted variety with a small 
core of deep orange color, is gaining in popularity. Danvers 
Half Long is a standard sort and Perfection is of good quality. 
Different types of the latter are being sold, however. 

The celery varieties Golden Detroit and Kilgore Pride are 
suggested for trial in addition to the usual strains of the 
Golden Self Blanching group. The green varieties deserve more 
attention because of their exceptional quality when well 
grown and blanched. Utah and Salt Lake have good hearts. 

In the large mild-flavored group of onions, Riverside Sweet 
Spanish or Valencia is of better shape and larger size than 
Prize-taker. It has a heavier skin and is a better keeper. As it is 
late, plants should be started early and transplanted. 

Among garden peas, Laxton Progress seems to be replacing 
the Laxtonian-Blue Bantam group which in turn had largely 
replaced Gradus and Thomas Laxton. Midseason Giant and 
Morse Market are examples of midseason varieties to come 
after Laxton Progress and before Alderman. 

The Worldbeater pepper still seems to be the best general- 
purpose variety. Harris’ Earliest is small, early and prolific. 
California Wonder is now well established as a large, shapely, 
thick-fleshed sort of merit. 

The spinach Long Standing Bloomsdale is a decided im- 
provement over older Bloomsdales. Old Dominion is a prom- 
ising variety of the Bloomsdale type and it is mosaic-resistant. 

Squashes that are smaller than Hubbard and that are good 
for household uses are Quality, Delicious, Golden Delicious and 
Kitchenette. Blue Hubbard gains as a standard Winter variety. 
Table Queen or Des Moines is becoming popular for baking 
on the half shell. 

Early standard varieties of yellow sweet corn include Extra 
Early Bantam, Sunshine and Whipple Yellow. Among late 
kinds are Long Island Beauty and Bantam Evergreen 
(yellow). 
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Grow “Better ‘Roses 
Control Mildew and Black Spot 


ROSES respond amazingly to the cleans- 
ing, stimulating effects of Fungtrogen 
Spray. Mildew and Black Spot disappear. 
Foliage becomes bright and luxuriant. 
Blooms of rare new perfection appear. 

Fungtrogen is quite unlike any other 
spray known. It is invisible on foliage 
and blooms. Easy and pleasant to use. 
Simply mix with water and spray. Half 
pint makes 15 quarts of spray. Leading 
horticulturists enthusiastically endorse it. 
Only by spraying can you reach the 
underside of leaves where insects and 
diseases lurk. 

Prepaid: half pint $1; pint $1.50. 
At your dealer’s or send check. 

Complete Rose Treatment includes 
Companion Sprays: APHISTROGEN, kills 
aphis (plant lice); INSECTROGEN, kills 
leaf-eating insects. 


Write for free bulletin, 

“Black Spot Control.” 
ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
3641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














has gam STANDARD 
apie ROSES 


—glorious, majestic spec- 
imens 5-9 feet high, ideal 
for garden centerpieces, 
formal, and cemetery 
planting. 11 varieties, 
finest in America; shipped 
safely anywhere. Folder 
free, Also rare Wild, Old- 
fashioned, and Best-of- 
the-new roses. Write for 
Francis E. Lester's unique, 
we fascinating new booklet 
**Roses of Monterey," 
said by one to be a “work 

Bisa of art and a delight to the 
Soul!’’ 32 pages, mailed for 10c. Also Fuchsias, 
40 named sorts, descriptive list Free. 


LESTER ROSE GARDENS 
DEPT. E, ROSE SPECIALISTS, MONTEREY, CAL. 








PETERSON ROSES 


INSURE ROSE-GARDEN SUCCESS 
Catalog free upon request 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose and Peony Specialists for 31 Years 


45 Paramus Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 





RARE NATIVE PLANTS 
from the Land of the Sky 


Stuartia pentygina, Decumaria barbara, 
Gordonia alatamaha (Franklinia), Olino- 
podium carolinium, Carex fraseri, Ilex vom- 
itoria, Draba ramosissima, Phlox nivalis. 
1934 Price List Free 
NIK-NAR NURSERY 
BILTMORE STATION ASHEVILLE, N. C. 








Choice Shrubs for Garden 

Fothergilla Major, 2-3’ ........ $2.50 

Hamamelis Vernalis, 3-4’ ...... 1.50 
Ask for Catalogue 


VAN DER VOET NURSERY 
TAUNTON, MASS. 
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TWO-IN-ONE 


Peat-Poultry Manure 





Molsture-retetning, 
humus - forming 
Look a oe finest this 

for Sane P label 


® 


C.E. BUELL,» 


Poultry manure thoroughly 
blended with Peat Moss, which 
holds the plant food elements 
until the growing plants require 
them. No wasteful leaching, no 
burning. A natural organic fer- 
tilizer, air-dried, finely ground. 











Garden supply dealers carry 
TWO-IN-ONE in 5-lb., 25-Ib., 
and 50-Ib. bags. 


C.£&. BUELL, Inc. 


SIX BEACON STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 


Also importers of horticultural 
Peat Moss from HoLLaAnpb 











ECT CON 


New Ever Green spray kills so 
many kinds of plant pests it . the 
only spray 95% et home garden, 
ers ever need. Easy to use. we 
mix with water and sprey. 

stroys most hardy insects, both 
chewing and sucking types. Will 
not injure plants or = co stag 
Sure death to ants. Non-poison- 
ous to people and pets. Very 
economical; one ounce makes as 
much as six gallons of spray 
against aphids. Buy at drug, 
hardware, flower, seed, depart- 
ment stores. Write for informa- 
tive new spraying chart—FREE. 


McLaughlin Gormley King Co. 
Minneapolis 




































A FLOWER SHOW GUIDE 


Containing 
Complete information about the 
organization, management and 
judging of flower shows. 


A new illustrated handbook written by Victor H. 
Ries, professor of floriculture at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, includes 91 pages of information for flower 
show committees, exhibitors, and judges. A com- 
plete list of definitions of flower show terms will 
eliminate uncertainty among show officials and ex- 
hibitors and end disputes. 

Official text book used in all flower show and judg- 
ing schools conducted by Prof. Ries under auspices 
of the Ohio Association of Garden Clubs. 


Price: 50 cents a copy postpaid 
Address: OHIO ASSOCIATION OF 
GARDEN CLUBS 
728 South Remington Rd., Columbus, Ohio 


The Aiken Nurseries 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 





"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 








HORTICULTURE 


DOWNY GENTIANS AT THEIR BEST 


dee listing of seed of the downy gentian, Gentian puber- 
ula, in a 1934 catalog leads to the hope that nurserymen 
may soon include a good strain of this native among their 
perennial plants. The usuai solitary stemmed sort is not out- 
standing, but a great clump with clustered stems is superb. 
The flowers resemble those of the closed gentian on cloudy 
days and in the evening, but they open wide in sunlight to 
show a glorious brilliant blue. Their coloring and fringed 
appendages often lead the inexperienced to suppose this to be 
the fringed gentian. I have had several very efficient garden 
clubs boast to me of their success in growing fringed gentian, 
only to find they were growing this species. 

Although it is supposed to prefer dry land, I have found 
the downy gentian growing vigorously in a swampy Illinois 
prairie along with the closed gentian and the soapwort gen- 
tian. Even when its flowers were closed, the superior beauty 
of this species was evident. On sunny days there was no com- 
parison. 

G. puberula makes a heavy growth of fleshy roots. If lifted 
without damage to its root system, it is transplanted easily 
even when in bloom. Freshly gathered seed gives fairly good 
results when started in a frame with bottom heat. The best 
germination I have ever had was from seed scattered over the 
surface of a pot of sphagnum moss which was plunged in the 
garden over Winter and lifted in the Spring, being set in a 
deep saucer kept filled with water. It is very possible that 
results would have been just as good without the Winter in 
the garden. I have found that seed of the cardinal lobelia and 
other plants the haunts of which are usually saturated at the 
time of seed germination, come up best when the pots in 
which they are sown are kept standing in water. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


A TENDER BUT GRACEFUL VINE 


EAR SIR: I was much interested in Mr. Adshead’s note 
in the January 15 number of Horticulture referring to 
Eccremocarpus scaber. | first raised this vine in 1931 from seed 
which came from a garden in Norfolk, England, where the 
plant covered a large summerhouse. My plants were started in 
a greenhouse, and set out when all danger of frost had passed. 
They were then about ten inches high. They grew to a height 
of ten to twelve feet on a trellis in a somewhat sheltered posi- 
tion with sun about two-thirds of the day. The plants will 
not live through the Winter, even with protection, but they 
are prolific seed bearers and we always have plenty for the next 
year. It is an extremely graceful and attractive vine, and this is 
the first time I have seen it mentioned in this country. 
—Mrs. Murray A. Potter. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
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Peat Moss 


Look for the CERTIFIED 
sealon each bale. It means 
VACUUM CLEANED 
—excessive fibre and 
impurities removed. 


For booklet—distributor—W RITE 
Premier Peat Moss Corp. 
150 Nassau St., New York 











Ready te Plant! 


POTTED 
SWEET PEAS! 


Well grown hardened plants 
A big gain over seed hazards 
25 pots $2.00 50 pots $3.50 
100 pots $6.00 
(Set 8” apart both sides 
support staggered) 

Send for catalog of fine Annuals 
and Perennials, including Herbs 
and scented Geraniums. 


Olive Belches 
Cherry Meadow Gardens 


Pleasant Street Route 30 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 























SAXIFRAGAS 


Aizoon, aizoon flavescens, balden- 
sis, lagraveana, cochlearis, an- || 
drewsi, lingulata, crustata, mac- 
nabiana, altissima, apiculata, 
marginata cumarginata, haagi, 
cateramensis, splendens, zimme- 
teri, montavoniensis, cotyledon, 
pyramidalis, cluetenteppich and 
decipiens hybrids. 


NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


A beautiful collection of 20 
Saxifragas for only $5.00 postpaid SPECIMEN LILACS 
All plants 2 to $ years old In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
GRETHER and SON ROCK PLANTS 
MIDLAND MICH. 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 


Big collection of rare Alpine Plants ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











CEDAR HILL 


Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 














LATTER'S 


- DEEPHINIUM 


UPERB 


FROM FINEST PRIZE-WINNING WREX- 
HAMS. Large field-grown clumps—$5 per 
dozen. Specially selected—$10 per dozen. 
None Better Regardless of Price. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. Seeds in mixture $1 per 
pkt. 


| V.O.B. SLATER, 32 ELM AVE., FAIRHAVEN. MASS. 


DELPHINIUM SPECIALIST 
Member: Amer. Delph. Soc., British Delph. Soc. 


Lilacs — Pink Dogwood 


Real Novelty Collection: 70 varieties for 
you to select from. The better varieties and 
the old standards, Kath. Havemeyer, Pres. 
Fallaries, Marechal Foch, etc. 

A REAL OFFER—Any six lilacs 2-3’ for 
$4.50 make your selection from our catalog, 
or leave selection to us. Pink Dogwood— 
8 ft. plants, 3 for $8.00. For Pink Snowball, 
Flowering Crabs, send for our catalog. 


KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, Inc. 
H. J. HOHMAN KINGSVILLE, MD. 
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BIRD-GARDEN GADGETS 


PACKARD 
BIRD HOUSES 


$1.00 EACH 
6 for $5.00, Postpaid 


Why Pay More? 


PACKARD BIRD FOOD 
Superior, balanced ra- 
tion, A big 25 lb. bag for 

$3.00 postpaid 

HUMMINGBIRD FEEDERS 
Stained Glass Flowers that clip to plant 
or stake attract Ruby-throated emerald 
jewels of flashing flight to your garden. 
Packed in a neat box, postpaid. Just 
enough for your porch or garden. 

5 for $1.50 

PERFECT GARDEN LABELS 
Indestructible, leaf green, writing with 
lead pencil lasts years, all weathers. 25 
in pretty box. 

Rock Garden size, $1.75, 100, $6.75 
Border size, $2.00, 100, $7.75, postpaid 

PINCH-ME PLANT STAKES 
Pinch the top loop. It opens to securely 
enclose stem of tall plant. Indestructible, 
invisible among foliage. 36 inch size, 
$2.00 doz. Mailing weight, 4 lbs. Postage 
extra. 

DAINTY LADY GARDEN TROWEL 
Full size. Perfectly modeled to last a 
lifetime, by the world’s best trowel mak- 
ers. Stainless steel blade, will not bend, 
break, rust or tarnish; will not chafe the 
hand. A perfect garden tool. 

$2.00 each postpaid 
Everything for Wild Birds, Catalogue free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 WASHINGTON STREET, CANTON, MASS. 














| Extra Early Flowering 
Hardy 


Chrysanthemums 


Amelia, Early Bronze, Arcadia, 
Aladdin, Jean Treadway, Grena- 
dier. 
MANY OTHERS 
$3.00 per dozen, postpaid 


7” - 
Delphinium 
Our own strain of Hybrids 
finest types 
Strong seedling plants from 2%” 
pots—will flower this Fall. 
$2.00 per dozen 


Send for Color Illustrated Folder 


JAMES WHEELER & SON 
NATICK, MASS. 











WILD FLOWER SEEDS 


A blend of more than 100 different and de- 

lightful True Wild Flowers, including many 

rare kinds. For naturalizing in field, mea- 

dow or woodland, or to enrich a roadside. 
4, oz. 35c, 1 oz. $1.25 


Write Dept. B for interesting catalog 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 





LITHOSPERMUM PROSTRATUM 
“HEAVENLY BLUE" 


Prostrate evergreen Alpine shrub 

of darkest green, with flowers of 

heavenly blue. 50c each; 3 for $1.25. 
56 Page Catalog FREE 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 








Gardenia Plants 


The New “Belmont” Plant Patent No. 
93. Send for descriptive circular and 
copy of agreement. 

BELMONT GARDENS 
170 Brighton Street Belmont, Mass. 
















HORTICULTURE 
STATICE FOR GARDEN AND HOME 


HE different kinds of statice are valued for their useful- 

ness in the garden and as everlastings for Winter bouquets. 
There are both annual and perennial varieties. Of the kinds 
treated as annuals probably Statice sinuata is the most 
popular. The botany books list this species under the genus 
limonium. Bright rose is the usual color of the flowers but 
there are also lavender, blue and white varieties. 

One often finds in greenhouses in Winter an odd statice 
with long spikes of rose-colored blooms. This is the Russian 
rat-tail statice, §. suworowi. If this kind is to be had in 
flower in the garden before the season ends, seeds should be 
started early. Like other varieties of statice, however, the seeds 
of this one come in the packet as dried flower heads. These 
tufts of chaff and seed must be pulled apart and planted chaff 
and all in order to get the best results. Furthermore, the little 
dried flowers should be placed on their sides. In sowing seeds 
use a light mixture containing some sand. Cover the seed 
about one-quarter of an inch deep and keep it moist and 
warm until the seedlings appear. 

Most persons are familiar with the perennial statice, S. 
armeria, also called in the catalogues Armeria maritima or 
Thrift. This rock plant will be recognized by its clusters of 
rose-pink blossoms on slender 12-inch stems. More strictly a 
statice, however, and truly an everlasting is the sea-lavender, 
S. latifolia. This is the variety that flowers in mid-Summer in 
marshy places along the seacoast and yet, given an average 
soil, preferably of a sandy nature, it will grow equally as well 
in the border or rock garden. The exactness of botanists places 
this species in the genus limonium. 

There are other valuable garden varieties of statice which 
as a group resent being transplanted from one place to another 
in the garden, as for instance, S. caspia, which is characterized 
by small lilac blooms borne on spikes two to three feet high; 
S. dumosa which is especially valuable for its dense clusters of 
silver-gray blooms; and S. gmelini having lilac-blue flowers 
in the latter part of Summer. All of the perennial kinds can 
be grown from seeds but the young seedlings should be trans- 
planted very soon after coming through the ground in order 
to prevent damping-off. Great care should be taken not to 
break the roots when doing this. It will be wise to cover the 
transplanted seedlings with glass for a few days. 


CREOSOTE INSTEAD OF PAINT 


UT-DOOR furniture and informal pergolas and trellises 
will look better and last longer if creosoted instead of 
painted. One coat of dark creosote when new, another when 
put away in the Fall, will usually be sufficient. Creosote pro- 
duces a rich, warm brown stain that looks well in any sur- 
roundings, is cheaper than paint, far easier to apply and never 

scales off or grows shabby. 

—Amelia S. Calvert. 


Cheyney, Pa. 











35 Gorgeous Iris for $3.00 


Send $3.00 for 35 iris plants, 
blooming size. These are outstand- 
ing unnamed iris, all different, 
selected from our trial beds, and 
include at least 15 of the famous 
Dominion strain. Specify ‘Lot 
B.”” New catalog free. 
LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
423 MARKET STREET 
BLUFFTON, IND. 


SENSATIONAL VALUES 
FOR SPRING PLANTING 


8 Regal Lilies, 6 in. bulbs ........ $1.00 
8 Mertensia Virginica (Biuebells) . 1.00 
10 Hen and Chicken Ass’t varieties .. 1.00 
10 Cacti—for the desert garden ..... 1.00 


Catalog listing 50 other bargains in 
Lilies, Heuchera, Pyrethrum, Semper- 


FREE vivums, Sedums, and wild flowers. 


THE LEHMAN GARDENS 


602 4th St. N.W. Paribault, Minn. 











Keep Your Balance 


in the garden, Set off the airy grace of 
Coral Bells, long-spurred Columbine and 
Blue Fairy Flax with the showy sturdi- 
ness of pink and blue Canterbury Bells 
and gay Sweet Williams. Strong plants 
for sale at 


CHELTENHAM NURSERIES 
Ashbourne and Oak Lane Roads 
Cheltenham (near Philadelphia) Pa. 























Garden Digest 


is the only magazine that 
condenses and reviews 
the best garden articles 
and ideas from hundreds 
of magazines, books and bul- 
yy ietins. You receive Garden 
w Digest 12 times for a dollar, 
86 times for two dollars. Sam- 
ple for a dime, or three 3c stamps. 
Address: GARDEN DIGEST, 
515 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, 
New York. 
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6 ONew Giant 
MONTBRETIAS 


CA Special Offer 
from DREER’S 


Planted in April 

















or i on new 1 9 3 4 
bloom profusely GARDEN 


in late summer 
and early fall. 

Richly colored BOOK 
flowers on slender, branched 
stems. Ideal for cutting. 

6 bulbs (one each of Apricot 
Queen, Fiery Cross, Indian 
Chief, His Majesty, J.Cross and 
Una), $1.25. Single bulbs 25c 
each; $2.50 doz. Sent pa 
anywhere in the U. S. A. if you 
mention this magazine. Write 
for free copy of Dreer’s 1934 
Garden Book. 216 pages of 
gardening guidance. 


HENRY A. DREER 
111 Dreer Building 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


















BEATRICE 


GARDENS 


Gold Medal Dahlias and 
Gladiolus 


We w the better varieties Sapreins 
PO NS, MINIATURE ART 

ENGLISH MIGNON dwarf DAHLIAS 
— Our Collection of DAHLIAS and 
GLADIOLUS Varieties is Complete for 
Cut Flowers, Show—or Garden effect. 


Special Offer—$2.00 


Our personal selection—12 of the finest 
Varieties — no two alike, in all colors 
of our famous Oollection of Pompon 
DAHLIAS or 100 GLADIOLUS bulbs, 
all splendid cut flower varieties. 

We also grow CANNAS, LILIES, 


BEATRICE FLORAL GARDENS 
1934 Catalog now ready 
SHARON MASS. 








“North American 
Wild Flowers” 


By Mary Vaux Walcott 


A unique work, in five portfolio 
volumes, for wild-flower lovers. 
Comprises 400 exquisite paintings, 
9% x13 inches in size, covering 
most of the well-known wild flow- 
ers, as well as many rarer ones, 
exactly and artistically repro- 
duced in color, with a page of ac- 
curate, popular description for 
each flower. Printed in fadeless 
colors on all-rag paper. 


Library edition ..... $150 
De Luxe edition ....$500 
Address: 


SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 


Washington, D. C. 














Japanese Flower Cabbage Seed: 


A small quantity of seed of this Flower Cab- 
bage awarded the Horticultural Society’s 
Silver Medal last Fall just received from 
Japan. Orders for packets of 25 seed at $1 
per packet will be filled while the supply 
lasts. Money must accompany order. Ad- 
dress P. H. SMITH, 134 Federal Street, 
Salem, Mass. 
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VERY CHOICE 


ALPINES 


New England’s Coldest Nursery 


Aethionema pulchellum ..... $.25 
Anemone patens nuttalliana . .25 
Armeria caespitosa .......... 50 
CURE: IRIE: 4 510 sonnei cswcs 35 
rer eee 35 
Pentstemon pubescens ...... 35 
Pentstemon Scoulerii ........ 50 
Saxifraga aizoon balkana .... .50 
Saxifraga pyramidalis ....... 50 
Saxifraga hupnoides ......... .25 
Sedum stenopetalum ........ 25 
Sedum oreganum ............ 35 
Sempervivum Brauni........ .25 
Shortia galacifolia ........... 35 
Veronica armenia ........... 50 


May we send you our free 72-page 
catalog describing the above and 
425 other Real Rock plants, also 
a complete line of Evergreens, 
Trees, Shrubs, and everything 
found in any first class nursery. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 
Dept. H BARRE, VT. 











Golden Queen 

A new variety from English seed which re- 
ceived an award of merit from the Royal 
Hort. Society. It is said to be very vigorous 
and free-blooming with very large flowers 
of rich orange-yellow. 

Plants, $1 for 2; $2 for 5 (Add parcel post) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


Rock Gardens 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle, America’s finest 
garden monthly, is the official organ of the 
American Rock Garden Society. Read it 
every month for practical, reliable informa- 
tion. Sold by mail, only. 25c a copy, $2.00 
per year. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue New York City 


MECONOPSIS 


For Spring Delivery 
Splendid for shady, well drained situations 
MECONOPSIS BAILEYI. A glorious poppy- 
like perennial, with large sky-blue flowers 


on 3 ft. stems. Strong pot-grown plants, 
75c each, 12 for $7.50. 


MECONOPSIS PANICULATA. Beautiful 
primrose-yellow flowers, 4 to 6 in. diameter, 
biennial. te pot-grown plants, 50c each, 
12 for $5.00. 


k= 7 gaat IRIS GARDENS 











Lo MASSACHUSETTS | 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
The Best the World Affords 


We are considered the most eminent producers 
of new Chrysanthemums in America. Our 
products are known the world over. Have spe- 
cialized in and originated new kinds for the 
past 44 years—Our prices are moderate. Our 
collections of varieties for the garden are most 
complete. Catalog mailed upon request. 


ELMER D. SMITH & CO. 
ADRIAN MICHIGAN 














HORTICULTURE 


THE RISE OF DOUBLE NASTURTIUMS 


LOWERS rise and fall in popularity. This has been true 

through the ages and it now applies to the nasturtium. In 
the past, most persons were content to grow the single varie- 
ties in various rich colors. Then came the sweet-scented 
Golden Gleam with its bright flowers covering plants that 
were not climbing and yet were not compact. The introduc- 
tion of this variety was only the beginning, however, for 
already the plant hybridizers have created new double nastur- 
tiums in a variety of colors. They are mixed at the present 





Double Nasturtiums in different colors can be grown from seed this year 


time including scarlet, scarlet-orange, cherry-rose, and pearly 
lemon, but another year should see separate colors listed in 
the catalogues. 

A curious circumstance is connected with the introducing 
of these new hybrids in that the seed crop was grown in green- 
houses instead of in the open fields as is the usual custom. In 
fact, it is reported that some of it was grown in South Amer- 
ica in order that there should be a supply for this year. So 
many workers are busily engaged in hybridizing the nastur- 
tium today that one hesitates to forecast how many new colors 
in the newly created double varieties will be available for our 
gardens in the next year or two. 


GROWING THE YAUPON IN THE SOUTH 


F our many native hollies, both evergreen and deciduous, 
none has more beauty for mixed plantings than 
the Yaupon, Jlex vomitoria, an evergreen shrub sometimes 
reaching the height of 25 feet. The leaves are small, from one- 
half inch to two inches long, crenate and very glabrous. 
In Winter the foliage, including the many spreading branches, 
turns a dark purple color making a desirable contrast with 
other foliage plants. The flowers appear on the previous year’s 
growth and are followed by bright red berries in the Fall. It 
is a really worthwhile shrub, but one that is seldom seen. 


Asheville, N. C. —HMrs. G. Latta Clement. 












CAMELLIA JAPONICAS 


Real novelties as winter-flowering cut flowers or ornamentals. 
Easy to grow in a cool greenhouse or conservatory. 
Illustrated catalog of the finest varieties, pot grown, named 
sorts, from America’s leading specialist, sent gratis, if you 
mention this advertisement. 


“Longview” “";.."* Crichton, Ala. 
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The much-talked-about 
book 


DAYLILIES 


The Wild Species and 
Garden Clones, Both Old 
and New, of the Genus 


Hemerocallis 
By Dr. A. B. Stout 


Director of Laboratories 


New York Botanical Garden 


| study and observation of a 
large collection of daylilies have gone 
into the writing of this book. Dr. Stout 
has, in addition, done world-wide re- 
search on these decorative and hardy 
plants. 


he book presents synopsis and de- 
scription of species, and describes and 
evaluates the clonal varieties. All the 
information about the hardiness and 
use of these plants in the garden is 
provided in full. 
Illustrated in color and in 


black and white 


Price $3.00 


ad Macmillan oe 




















EVERGREENS 


25 BLUESPRUCE $1 
Postpaid 
Three Year Old, 4 to 8 in. 
Order today. 


100RNAMENTAL TREES $2 
Any Assortment—Prepaid. 

All desirable varieties. 
Dogwood; Mountain Ash; Carolina 
and Lombardy Poplar; Tulip Tree; 
Maples; Sweet Gum, etc. Ash; Wal- 
nut; Beech and Chestnut; Pin, Red, 
and White Oak, valuable ornamen- 
tals and timber trees. Grow wealth! 


10 NUT TREES $2 

Any Assortment—Prepaid. 
Beech,the health nut; Black Walnut; Butternut; 
Filbert or Hazelnut. 12 to 24 in. 

10 BIG FLOWERING SHRUBS $3 
Beauty Bush; Butterfly Bush; Snowball; Deutzia; 
Flowering Almond; Forsythia or Golden Bell; 
Honeysuckle, white, red or pink; Hydrangea (Hille 
of Snow) ; Hydrangea P. G.; Mock Orange; Spirea, 
red, white, rose; Weigela. Delivered Prepaid. 

All stock GUARANTEED TO GROW. We 
have Five Million Trees in our nursery. Sturdy, 
hardy, northern grown stock. 

Ask for price list 


Dept. H44, Fryeburg, Maine 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 











Established 40 Years 


. Peat Moss $2.50 bale 

. Cow Manure $2.50 100 Ibs. 
. Sheep Manure $2.50 100 Ibs, 
. Bone Meal $2.50 100 Ibs. 


Lawn and Field Seeds 


Special Prices in Quantities 


E.L.SHUTE & CO. 


616 W. Upsal Street Philadelphia 


Introducing DELROSA 
The New Delphinium Vitalizer 


A Balanced Ration, provided in separate feedings 
of proper amount for each plant. Prepared from 
organic materials of highest quality. 
$1.25 per carton of 8 complete feedings 
$6.00 for 5 cartons—$10.00 for 10 cartons 
Full directions on cartons 
R. B. L. FLEMING (Chemist) 
Blue Ridge Summit Pennsyivania 


The GARDEN PATH 
Published by The Ohio Association of Garden Clubs 
A quarterly magazine for home gardeners and gar- 
den club members. Four fine issues each year in 
January, April, July and October, containing in- 
teresting facts about flower growing and much 
helpful information. Printed on fine paper, with 
many illustrations. 


Only 30 cts. a year — Sample copy 10 cts. 


The GARDEN PATH 


728 South Remington Rd., Columbus, Ohio 
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100 GLADIOLUS BULBS 
$5.50 value for only $2.50 


Ten large bulbs each of the following varie- 

ties Prepaid! 
Berty Snow 
Chas. Dickens 
Dr. Bennett 


Longfellow 
Marmora 
Nancy Hanks 
E. I. Farrington Prim Picottee 
Golden Dream Vanity Fair 
Extra Surprise Included. For descriptions 
of these and many others send for our new 
1934 catalog. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 











Rock Garden Rhododendrons 


Several suitable sorts are included in 
our list of one hundred and fifty-four 
choice and rare species and varieties. 


JOS. B. GABLE, Stewartstown, Pa. 





. Chinese Elm, Dolgo 

Crab, Red Lake Currant—many 

sew fruits and flowers. Catalog 
Brand Peony Farms, Inc. 
iad ae vr 





SUTTON’S HARDY POLYANTHUS. All 
2-yr. strong field grown plants. Sutton’s 
superb mixed, the finest strain of Polyan- 
thus in existence. Sutton’s Giant Yellow, 
large rich, yellow flowers. SUTTON’S 
BRILLIANCE (new). This is one of Sut- 
ton’s latest and best introductions. 30c 
each, $2.00 per 10, $18.00 per 100. Corliss 
Bros. Inc. Nurseries, Gloucester, Mass. Tel. 
Gloucester 3576. 





RARE HARDY Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Yews, Flowering Trees, Japa- 
nese Maples, Magnolias, Purple Beeches. 
Pink Dogwoods, 5 to 75 cents each, send 
for list. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, 
Bucks Co., Penna. 





NOW IN DEMAND — WHITE DELPHIN- 
IUM “ICEBERG.” Strong plants out of 
3” pots, 50c¢ each, $4.00 per 10. Corliss 
Bros. Inc. Nurseries, Gloucester, Mass, Tel. 
Gloucester 3576. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS: Fairfax and 
Dorsett, the two Government strawberries 
of high quality and production. Northern 
grown plants $2.00 per 100, 50 cts. a dozen. 
Ashumet Farm, Hatchville, Mass. 





FOR SALE—Well rotted manure. Collected 
only from stables that use imported peat 
moss. Frank Schenck, 165 Baker St., West 
Roxbury. 





ROSA ROULETTI, ALPINE ROSE: 4-inch 
pots, 75ce each, $5.00 per 10. Le-Mac 
Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia. 





HELLEBORUS NIGER, CHRISTMAS 
ROSE: 2-year clumps, 75¢ each, $6.00 per 
10, Le-Mac Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia. 





SPECIAL PRICE FOR TWO WEEKS Five 
roots Aconite Fischerii, $1.00. F. H. De- 
Mars, Winsted, Conn. 





GARDEN MAINTENANCE: Intelligent 
care by day or hour. Landscape Architect, 
woman, wide practical experience. Peren- 
nial gardens designed or replanted. Mod- 
Address 


erate fees. Boston references. 


“Garden Consultant.” 





FREE—CALENDULA CHRYSANTHA 
(Sunshine), greatest 1934 Novelty, gold 
medal winner—Free with 50¢ new and im- 
proved Flower and Vegetable seed orders. 
Tithonia Speciosa, 10c, Gladiacre Gardens, 
Sharon, Mass. 





HORTICULTURE 


| NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 
logue.”’ 
Flying Cloud Farms. 
“‘Gladiolus.”’ 
Franklin Forestry Co. (89 State St., Boston, Mass.) ‘‘Nursery stock, trees, shrubs, 
plants, ornamental evergreens.” 

Fraser's Dahlia Gardens. (Willimantic, Conn.) ‘‘Fraser’s tested dahlias.’ 

Gable, Joseph B. (Stewartstown, Pa.) ‘‘Rhododendron species.”’ 

Gardens of the Blue Ridge. (E. C. Robbins, Ashford, N.C.) ‘Hardy native trees, 
shrubs, perennials, etc.”’ 

Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. (Shelburne, Vt.) 
plants for the rockery and border, shrubs.”’ 

Germain Seed % Plant Co. (Los Angeles, Cal.) ‘‘California gardening.” 

Ghose, G., & Co. (Town-End, Darjeeling, India.) ‘Seeds of Himalayan flowers.” 

Gillet, Felix, Nursery. (Nevada City, Cal.) ‘‘Nut trees for profit. Ornamental 
plants for beauty.” 

Gillet, Howard M. (New Lebanon, N.Y.) ‘‘Gladiolus bulbs.’’ 
Glendale Flower and Water Gardens. (1260 Justin Ave., Glendale, Cal.) 
water lilies, aquatic plants . . . fancy goldfish.”’ 
Green Brook Gardens. (Amy Hore, Scotch Plains, N.Y.) 
plants.”’ 

Gregory, J. J. H., 8 Son. (Marblehead, Mass.) ‘‘Seeds.”* 

Grey, Thomas J., Co. (16 South Market St., Boston, Mass.) 
plants, agricultural implements.” 

Hallauer, N. A. (Webster, N.Y.) 
shrubs and bulbs for the rockery.”’ 

Harris, Joseph, Co. (Moreton Farm, Coldwater, N.Y.) 

Hastings, H. G., Co. (Atlanta, Ga.) ‘‘Seeds.’’ 

Heaton, Foss, Glad Gardens. (Creston, Ia.) ‘‘Glad guide.” 

Heckner, John H. (Brownsboro, Or.) ‘‘Native plants . . . for rock gardens.” 

Hereford’s Gardens. (Oakford, Ill.) ‘‘Hardy perennials and rock plants.” 

Hershey, John W. (Downington, Pa.) ‘‘Hardy grafted nut trees.”’ 

Hewitt & Co., Ltd. (Solihull, Warwickshire, England.) ‘‘Vegetable and flower 
seeds.” 

Hillier & Sons. (Winchester, England.) 
@ flower garden.” 

Hood, W. T., 6 Co. (Ginter Park, Richmond, Va.) ‘‘Plants for every purpose.” 

Hopedale Nurseries. (Hopedale, Ill.) (Fruits and ornamentals. ) 

Hovey & Co. (150 Milk St., Boston, Mass.) ‘Garden annual, 1934.” 

Hunt, William M., 6 Co. (115 West 45th St., N.Y.C.) ‘‘Seeds.”’ 

Huntington, Ralph E., Nursery. (Painesville, Ohio.) ‘1934, rare seeds, alpine and 
perennial plants.”’ 

Johnson Water Gardens. (Hynes, Cal.) ‘‘Aquatics, cactus and succulents.” 

Kelly Bros. Nurseries. (Dansville, N.Y.) (Fruits and ornamentals.) 

Kemp’s Gardens. (Box 181, Little Silver, N.J.) ‘‘Dahlias, gladiolus, iris.” 

Kendall & Whitney. (Federal &% Temple Sts., Portland, Me.) ‘‘Seeds. . . .” 

Kenwood Iris Gardens. (Montgomery ®% Euclid Rds., Cincinnati, Ohio.) ‘‘Iris and 
hemerocallis.”’ 

Landreth, D., Seed Co. (Bristol, Pa.) 

Lester Rose Gardens. (Monterey, Cal.) 

Lewis, G. B., Co. (Watertown, Wisc.) ‘‘Lewis beeware and Dadant’s foundation.” 

Lissadell. (Sligo, Irish Free State.) ‘‘Seeds.”’ 

Long, J. D., Seed Co. (Boulder, Col.) ‘‘Spring garden book.”’ 

McDonald, Kenneth, & Sons. (Market Sq., Ottawa, Canada.) 
bulbs.”’ 

Manitoba Hardy Plant Nursery. (Dropmore, Manitoba, Canada.) (General catalog, 
1934.) 

Maule, Wm. Henry. (1220 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa.) ‘‘Seed Book.’’ 

Michigan Nut Nursery. (Rte. 2, Union City, Mich.) ‘‘Budded and grafted nut 
trees for northern culture.” 

Mitchell Nurseries, Inc. (Barre, Vt.) ‘‘Catalog and price list.”’ 

Mountain View Nurseries. (A. F. Emberley, Ayer’s Cliff, Quebec, Canada.) 
“Choice alpine, border and bog plants, hardy shrubs.”’ 

Mueller, A., Dahlia Gardens. (P.O. Box 72, Passaic, N.J.) 

Nevil Primrose Farm. (Poulsbo, Wash.) ‘‘Primroses.”’ 

Newsom, Samuel, Dahlia Farm. (Napa, Cal.) (Dahlias.) 

Nik-Nar Nursery. (G. Latta Clement, Asheville, N.C.) (Alpines, hardy herbaceous, 
rock garden, native plants, rare shrubs.) 

Over-the-Garden-Wall. (Mrs. L. W. Kellogg, 60 No. Main St., West Hartford, 
Conn.) “‘Irises.’’ 

Paramount Gardens. (Sandford Ave., Plainfield, N.J.) 
dwarf iris, primulas, perennials.”’ 

Park, Geo. W. (Greenwood, S.C.) ‘Flower book of choice dependable seeds.”’ 

Paul-Ham Gardens. (Lewiston, Ind.) ‘‘Glads.’’ 

Perry Seed Co. (12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass.) 
den requisites.”’ 

Peterson, George H. (Fair Lawn, N.J.) ‘‘Roses.”’ 

Pfitzer, Wilhelm, Ltd. (Stuttgart, Germany.) (1934 catalog of seeds and plants.) 

Ribsam, Martin C., & Sons, Co. (143-5-7 East Front St., Trenton, N.J.) ‘‘Seed 
manual.”’ 

Riehl, E. A., Farm. (Godfrey, Ill.) ‘‘Nut trees.’’ 

Riverview Gardens. (909 Winslow Ave., St. Paul, Minn.) ‘‘Gladiolus.’’ 

Rivoire Pére & fils. (16 Rue d’Algérie, Lyon, France.) ‘‘Graines & plantes.”’ 

Rose Valley Nurseries. (Lyons, N.Y.) ‘Beautiful new roses.”’ 

Ross Bros. Co. (179-181 Commercial St., Worcester, Mass.) 
ticides, fertilizers, tools.”’ 

Sagamore Gardens. (Dr. Shirley S. Shattuck, 
**Dahlias.”’ 

Seabrook Nurseries. (Seabrook, N.H.) ‘‘Gladiolus.”’ 

Seal, Jessie L. (607 Third Ave., San Francisco, Cal.) ‘‘Dahlias.”’ 

Sheffield Bulb Farm. (Vashon Island, Burton, Wash.) ‘‘American grown lilies.” 

Sheridan Nurseries, Ltd. (4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5, Ont., Canada.) (Decidu- 
ous and evergreen trees and shrubs, roses, perennials, etc.) 

Shride, C. L. (Vashon, Wash.) ‘Island grown hardy lily bulbs.’ 

Shumway, R. H. (Rockford, Ill.) ‘*1934 catalog, good seed, cheap.” 

Sioux Garden. (T. E. Barber & Sons, Grand Fork, No. Dak.) ‘‘Gladiolus.”’ 

Smith, Elmer D., & Co. (Adrian, Mich.) ‘‘Chrysanthemums.”’ 

Smith’s Bulb Gardens. (Lower Asotin Rd., Clarkston, Wash.) 
flowering plants.” 

Snyder Bros. Inc. (Center Point, Ia.) ‘Hardy plant material.”’ 

Starker, Carl. (Jennings Lodge, Or.) ‘‘Rock plants and iris.’’ 

Stein, Charles V. (R.D. 1, Manheim, Pa.) ‘‘Plant a chestnut orchard.”’ 

Stevens, H. W. (96 Chestnut Ave., Waterbury, Conn.) ‘Gladiolus bulbs.’ 

Steves, J. M. (R.R., no. 1, Steveston, B.C., Canada.) ‘‘Gladioli originations.” 

Stokes, Francis C., & Co. (Phila., Pa...) ‘Stokes seeds for quality.” 

Stumpp & Walter Co. (132-138 Church St., N.Y.C.) “Seed annual.” 

Success Dahlia Gardens. (171 Ferry St., Lawrence, Mass.) ‘‘Giant show dahlias.” 

Texas Pecan Nursery Inc. (Tyler, Tex.) (Fruit and nut trees.) 

Three Springs Fisheries. (Lilypons, Md.) ‘‘Waterlilies, aquatic plants and goldfish 
for pools and aquariums.” 


(San Francisco, Cal., Detroit, Mich.) ‘Home garden cata- 


(Bancroft Winsor, Acushnet Sta., New Bedford, Mass.) 


“Bedding violas, lilies, small potted 


“Lotus, 


“Choice hardy perennial 


“Seeds, bulbs, and 
“‘Hardy herbaceous and alpine plants, dwarf 


*‘Seeds.”’ 


“Seeds and potatoes, etc., for the kitchen 


*‘Seeds.”’ 
*‘Weeping standard roses.”’ 


“Seeds, plants, 


**Dahlias.”’ 


“Violets, native orchids, 


“‘Perry’s seeds and gar- 


“Seeds . . 


. insec- 


162 Elm St., Everett, Mass.) 


“Bulbs, roots and 


APRIL 15, 1934 
POSITIONS WANTED 


Gardener-caretaker desires position on 
estate. Experienced in flowers and vegeta- 
bles. 40 years old and married, no children, 
Went to New Hampshire State College. The 
best of references. Address W. RB. H., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








Married gardener, one child, wishes posi- 
tion on private estate as superintendent or 
head gardener. Have best reierences from 
private and commerc.al places, also knowl- 
edge of dairy and poultry and other live 
stock. Address M. B., Care of ‘“‘Horticul- 
ture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-caretaker, German, desires posi- 
tion on private estate. Experience from Ger- 
many, Holland and this country, all kinds 
of gardening. Good houseman and driver 
and take care of first-class riding horses. 
Age 35, married, two children. Wife can do 
any work too. References. Address E. F., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent, 10 years last position. 
Thoroughly experienced in all branches of 
estate management, rock gardens, and 
perennials a specialty. Married, no children, 
Address X. Y. Z., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 








Gardener: English, seeks employment, long 
greenhouse and outside experience. Refer- 
ences. Single, age 37. Address H. V. A., 
Care of “Ho-ticulture,”” Boston, Mass. 





Young man, refined, single, 31, available. 
Chauffeur-gardener, any State, $30 monthly. 
Address Box 1526, Care of ‘“‘Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Specializes in laying out flower 
beds and rock gardens. Caretaker. Wants 
work only in New England. Address H. &., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young woman desires position in landscape 
work, nursery, estate, greenhouse, or flower 
shop. Graduate Mass. State College in land- 
scape, floriculture, and English. Experience 
in decorating, gardening, and care of 
grounds. Address A. L. O., Care of “Horti- 
culture.’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Young woman, German, desires position as 
caretaker or head gardener. Horticultural 
training, long years experience with green- 
houses, flowers, vegetables, etc. Willing to 
do housekeeping work, besides driving car. 
First class references. Address H. R., Care 
of ‘“‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Wanted by experienced woman gardener, 
care of small estate. Flower gardens, vege- 
tables, fruits. Positions held in Bedford, N. 
Y., Walpole, N. H., and Maine. Summer sea- 
son June-October. R. P., Care of “‘Horticul- 
ture.” Racton. Mass. 








Gardener-caretaker desires position on pri- 
vate estate. Experienced in flower garden 
and vegetables. Houseman, good chauffeur. 
Takes care of riding horses. Age 32, mar- 
ried, one child. Wife also willing to work. 
Go anywhere. Address F. W. W., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston. Mass. 





Gardener-superintendent: Six years land- 
scape gardening, valuable experience, ani- 
mal husbandry, farming. Married, two well- 
mannered children. References. Address 
E. H., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Swedish, married, no children. 
Life experience in greenhouse and outdoor 
gardening, flowers, vegetables, fruit and 
rock gardens. Al references. E. M. A., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Working head gardener or superintendent, 
desires position on private estate. Experi- 
enced in greenhouse work, and the care of 
flower gardens, lawns, rose gardens, rock 
gardens, shrubs and fruit. English, married, 
no family. Protestant. Best of references as 
to character and ability. Address Box 45, 
Caryville, Mass. or W. Wn., Care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Single man, age 25 (American), wants posi- 
tion as greenhouse assistant or gardener of 
small estate. Six years’ experience, includ- 
ing fruit (peaches and grapes) and two 
years at A. ©. Burrage’s growing orchids. 
Can drive automobile. Excellent references. 
= J. L., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 





To suburban garden owners: Young woman, 
experienced in growing of plants, rock gar- 
dens, garden design is available for work 
by the day within commuting distance of 
Boston. Jamaica 2047-W or address I. A. J., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: 32, married, American and Euro- 
pean experience, both commercial and pri- 
vate, is seeking position on estate. Address 
G. C., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: 20 years’ experience on private 
estates wishes position. Capable. Sober. 
Married, two children. Best of references. 
Address G. M. W., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


HE Massachusetts Horticultural Society 

is, with one exception, the oldest society 
of the kind in the country, having been 
formed in 1829. 


It occupies a completely equipped building 
known as Horticultural Hall, on Massachu- 
setts Avenue, extending from Huntington 
Avenue to Falmouth Street in Boston, Mass. 
This handsome and commodious building, 
erected in 1900, is one of the architectural 
landmarks of the city. 


Horticultural Hall contains one of the 
largest and most comprehensive horticultural 
libraries in the world. This library is open to 
the public each weekday from 9 A.M. to 5 
P.M., except that it is closed Saturday after- 
noons in the Summer. Three librarians are 
at the service of visitors and will undertake to 
answer garden questions of all kinds as far as 
this can be done by reference to the books. 
Only members are permitted to take books 
away. 


Visitors are welcome. Anyone wishing to 
obtain a membership blank or to ask for 
additional information should apply to 


THE SECRETARY 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


MONTHLY MEETING 
at 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 
APRIL 18, 1934 
at 
2:30 P.M. 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION: 
“EARLY SPRING BULBS" 
by 
Mrs. E. A. S. Peckham 


COMPETITIVE CLASSES: 


Professional Collection of Cut Flowering 
Shrubs 


Arrangement of Cut Flower- 
ing Shrubs for Hall Table 


Amateur 


Exhibits not restricted to the two competitive 
classes. All fine material, whether plants or 
cut flowers, welcome. 


ENTRIES MUST BE IN PLACE BY 
TWELVE NOON 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Organized November 24, 1827 


Cordially invites its members to 
attend the 


1934 GARDEN VISITS 


April 28 
May 12, 16, 26 
October 6 


November 3 


2-6 P.M. (D.S.T.) 


Members will be admitted upon presenta- 
tion of their membership cards, and may 
bring friends with them. 


For program, apply to 


THE SECRETARY 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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lead pencil markings rn 
are PERMANENT on the 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


in all weathers, all 
soils, all seasons. 
Convenient to use. 
Ample horizontal 
marking space. 
Attractive and prac- 
tical shape. Beauti- 
ful gray green color 
blends with garden. 
Markings erasible. 
Order a trial lot now 
or send for free samples 



















25 100 
meemer dine (67) ....-2+> $2.00 $7.75 
Rock Garden size (4”) ... 1.75 6.75 
Show Garden size (7”) ... 2.50 9.50 
Tie-On Labels with wires . 3.00 
Pot Labels (4”x %4” tapered) 2.50 





HOWARD HAMMITT 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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There can be no successful plant-growth 
without humus. It is the medium by which 
soil is made physically fit. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


is humus of the highest order. Composed of 
hardwood leaves in an ideal state of decom- 
position, it has a richness and mellowness 
peculiarly its own. Send for circular. 


$2.25 per 100-lb. bag Quantity discount 
F.0.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box $1 East Kingston, New Hampsrire 





RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS and AZALEAS 


Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Elevation 4,000 feet 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
Address: L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
Catalog upon request Augusta, Georgia 





LEXINGTON BOTANIC GARDEN 


Dear Sir: Will you kindly give me some information about the Lexington 
(Mass.) Botanic Garden? Is it still operating and upon what basis? 


HE Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden is open only to 

visitors who have paid as members of the garden, and to 
Life and Honorary members; to others by appointment only. 
The Botanic Garden cannot offer its services to the general 
public nor to members of garden clubs who are not members 
of the Botanic Garden, because of its present limited organiza- 
tion. Sales of the surplus rare plants, to help support its work, 
are made to members only, on a cash and carry basis, on the 
first days of each week in Spring and Fall. Mail orders can- 
not be filled. The bulletin, Lexington Leaflets, telling of the 
many new plants, is open to subscription at $2.00 for the 
season. Notes on new plants will appear in Horticulture. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


April 18-22. Providence, R. I. Second Annual Flower Show of the 
Rhode Island Federation of Garden Clubs, at the Rhode Island 
Auditorium. 

April 25-29. Oakland, Calif. Fifth Annual California Spring Garden 
Show in the Exposition Building. 


May 22-23. Newton, Mass. Annual Spring flower show of the New- 
ton Garden Club in the Channing Church. 


May 25. Morristown, N. J. Spring flower show of the Home Gardens 
Club and the Garden Club of Morristown in the Presbyterian Church 
School Building, South Street. 


May 30 to June 4. Scarboro, Maine. Garden Exhibit and Flower Show 
of the Garden Club Federation of Maine at the Danish Village. 

June 6-7. Brockton, Mass. Annual Soring Flower Show of the Brock- 
ton Garden Club in the State Building of the Brockton Agricul- 
tural Society. 

June 12-13. Portland, Ore. The 46th Annual Rose Show of the 
Portland Rose Society in Laurelhurst Park. 

June 22-23. Manchester, Mass. Rose Show of the North Shore 
Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

August 1. Jamestown, R.I. Annual Flower Show of the Jamestown 
Garden Club in St. Matthew’s Parish Hall. 

August 23-24. Duluth, Minn. Eighth Annual Fall Flower Show of 
the Duluth Garden Flower Society. 

August 24-26. Manchester, Mass. Summer Exhibition of the North 
Shore Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 


























Gr everyone who enjoys seeing exch month 
a beautifully printed and resttully written magazine 
devoted entirely to flowers and gardens. 20c « copy. Pub- 
lished since 1914. 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
7 mo. bor $1.00- 2 40c saving. Order Today. 


FLOWER GROWER, 4 BANY NY 


Does Your Garden Satisfy? 


Use this new book to re- 


N ] \\ model your home grounds. 

¢ =e Tells where to put trees, 
PENTEL MAtes shrubs, flowers, and how 
a 1) to make them a By 
OK OL Ortloff and aymore, 


landscape architects. 
196 pages, with many draw- 


ings, planting plans and 
photographs. 


$2.10 postpaid 


Mail check with this ad to: 





DOUBLEDAY DORAN OUTDOOR BOOKS 
GARDEN CITY LONG ISLAND 


VERY dwarf evergreen IVY 


(hedera conglomerata) 





Choice as a small Japanese pot plant in- 
doors or in shady parts of the rock 
garden. From 2%2-in. pots: 60c each, 2 
for $1.00, doz. $4.80, postpaid. 


MIDDELEER, Inc. 
DARIEN CONN. 
Flower Garden Specialists 

















Greatest Sensation in Flowers for 1934 
NEW COLORS IN DOUBLE NASTURTIUMS 


Burpee’s Double Hybrids 


GIANT DOUBLE 
NASTURTIUMS 
2% to 3 Inehes Aeross 





In a Wonderful Mixture of 
Beautiful New Colors, including: 


SCARLET 
SCARLET-ORANGE 
CHERRY-ROSE 
PEARLY LEMON, ete. 


In Mixture Only, This Year 
Separate Colors Ready Next Year 


















Here’s the greatest sensation in flowers for 1934! Ever 
since the introduction of the Double Nasturtium Golden 
Gleam, gardeners every where have been hoping for more colors 
in Double Nasturtiums. _BURPEE HAS CREATED THEM 
and Burpee customers will be the first to enjoy the thrill of 
growing them. | 


/ 


Burpee’s Double Hybrids offer all the lovely soft tones and the best 
of the brilliant colors in giant double flowers — and some lovely 
combinations of colors never before seen in Nasturtiums. 


No Expense Has Been Spared to ~ in Nasturtiums. All colors are produced on long, stiff stems, with the 
‘ flowers held well above the foliage, and borne in amazing profusion. 
Produce Bur pees Double Hybrids Awarded a Silver Medal at New England’s Spring Flower Show at Boston; 


Gold Medal at Philadelphia; Gold Medal at Baltimore; Certificate of Merit 


To create Burpee’s Double Hybrids, nearly 40,000 crosses were made by hand the hein ai Sik 


pollination on our Floradale Farms in California. During the winter we 


devoted all the large greenhouses on our Fordhook Farms in Pennsylvania to Be One of the First to Grow These 
the raising of seed. The results have fully justified all the labor and expense, Wonder Flowers 2 

Burpee’s Double Hybrids are simply exquisite. Colors range from a pearly a z E 
lemon shade through orange, salmon, cerise and rose to brilliant scarlet. The LIMITED SUPPLY —ORDER at ONC 


large double flowers, especially those of soft primrose color, are wonderfully The supply of seed of Burpee’s Double Hybrids will be limited and there is 
sweet scented. The orange and scarlet flowers grow to a size never before seen sure to be a tremendous demand. So that you may be sure of having the 
pleasure and satisfaction of growing these sensational flowers this year, we 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY urge that you order at once. We will accept orders now for delivery about 


May 15—well in advance of the best planting time. 


Packet (10 seeds), $1.00; 3 packets, $2.75, postpaid. Orders will be filled 
in the order of receipt. 


FREE— Golden Gleam Nasturtium 


With every order for Burpee’s Double Hybrid Nasturtiums, we will include 
free a large packet of Golden Gleam Double Nasturtium. 


BURPEE’S GARDEN BOOK FREE! 


World’s greatest Garden Guide describing all best flowers and vegetables. 
All the old favorites and all of the best new flowers too. Many illustrations 
and a wealth of planting information. This valuable book is FREE. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
348 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 





Please send me the items checked below. Amount inclosed $ 


[-] 1 Packet Burpee’s Double Hybrid Nasturtiums $1.00. 
(_] 3 Packets Burpee’s Double Hybrid Nasturtiums $2.75. 
(] Burpee’s 1934 Garden Book FREE. 


ND 6s 5-5 6 eae ciple abn be peed ek Welle ae ees ees oe Write for it today. 
TING 2c bat te SM lace ee he cay gah Ocak ot aee a « Le r 
J: saan gi, Ot oc os bs eae W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
oo esas eeeecesessenessessesennseessasseseassscecceun 348 Burpee Building Philadelphia 
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